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Week Ending Friday, April 5, 1985 


Central America 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 30, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

Before getting into my subject, I want to 
speak about some special people. Four years 
ago today, a man tried to take my life. And 
I wouldn’t be here were it not for your 
prayers and the great skill of the medical 
team at George Washington University Hos- 
pital and the bravery of heroes like Special 
Agents Tim McCarthy, Jerry Parr, Police 
Officer Thomas Delahanty, and [Special 
Agent] Al Antonucci. 

They, and you, continue to be in my 
thoughts, as is another who was injured that 
day—my Press Secretary, Jim Brady. Nancy 
and I ask for your continued prayers and 
support for Jim and his family and also for 
the family of Al Antonucci, the man who 
helped wrestle my assailant to the ground. 
Mr. Antonucci died last May. He was a 
proud American who never asked a thing of 
others, but who willingly risked his own life 
to save another. 

Now, on another subject: This week the 
House joined the Senate in approving pro- 
duction of the MX Peacekeeper missile and 
sent an important signal: America will 
maintain deterrence by modernizing our 
strategic forces, and we will stand united 
behind our negotiating team at the arms 
talks in Geneva. And by strengthening de- 
terrence, we can ensure those weapons are 
never used and meet a crucial challenge to 
our shared bipartisan responsibility for pre- 
serving peace. 

But another crucial challenge must be 
squarely faced. It’s a challenge that I and 
members of my administration will be pre- 
senting to you with the utmost seriousness 
in the days ahead, for it goes to the heart of 
American security. I’m talking about the 
Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan plan to destroy 
the fragile flower of democracy and force 
communism on our small Central American 


neighbors—a plan that could, for the first 
time, bring tyranny to our own borders, 
carrying the same specter of economic 
chaos, the same threat of political terrorism, 
the same floodtides of refugees we’ve seen 
follow every Communist takeover from 
Eastern Europe to Afghanistan, Laos, Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, Ethiopia, and, now, Cen- 
tral America. 

A key Soviet objective has long been to 
turn Central America into a beachhead for 
subversion. By tying us down in this hemi- 
sphere, by penetrating our vital sealanes 
and crippling our ability to meet our com- 
mitments worldwide, the Soviets will find it 
much easier to intimidate other nations and 
to expand their empire. 

I know many well-intentioned people 
would rather not accept these facts. But we 
who have the responsibility for governing 
cannot afford to be ostriches with our heads 
in the sand. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko de- 
scribed the region on our doorstep as “boil- 
ing like a cauldron” and urged revolution. 
We know that the Soviets turned Grenada 
into a warehouse of violence. They did this 
in the last 5 years, and they provided more 
military assistance to Cuba and Nicaragua 
than we did to all of Latin America. And 
we know that the support Nicaragua gets 
from Cuba, Bulgaria, East Germany, North 
Korea, Libya, the PLO, and Iran is a threat 
to our security, because the dictators of 
Cuba and Nicaragua have not only pledged 
to spread communism, they’ve been 
caught—forgive me—redhanded trying to 
do just that. 

Right now Havana and Managua are 
waging a campaign of disinformation to 
cover up their deeds and reassure the 
American people with soft words of peace. 
A secret Nicaraguan memo leaked to the 
Wall Street Journal and reported yesterday 
revealed how the Communists have used 
propaganda to smear their opponents, tight- 
en censorship, and confuse the outside 
world. 
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There are other examples of the regime’s 
true intent. On March Ist, exiled Nicara- 
guan leaders, representing a broad pro-de- 
mocracy movement, met in San José, Costa 
Rica, and made this offer: The freedom 
fighters in Nicaragua would agree to a 
cease-fire if the Communist regime will ne- 
gotiate, permit free elections and genuine 
democracy. The answer came back quick, 
loud, and clear: Forget it. 

U.S. support for the freedom fighters is 
morally right and intimately linked to our 
own security. If we refuse to help their just 
cause, if we pull the plug and allow the 
freedom fighters to be wiped out by the 
same helicopter gunships the Soviets are 
using to murder thousands of Afghans, then 
our ultimate price to protect peace, free- 
dom, and our way of life will be dear 
indeed. 

Nearly 24 years ago, President Kennedy, 
warning against Communist penetration in 
our hemisphere, said, “I want it clearly un- 
derstood that this government will not hesi- 
tate in meeting its primary obligations, 
which are to the security of our nation.” 

Well, for my part, I want it clearly under- 
stood today that if we fail to meet this obli- 
gation, then history will hold us fully ac- 
countable to the consequences, for we will 
send an unmistakable signal that the great- 
est power in the world is unwilling and in- 
capable of stopping Communist aggression 
in our own backyard. 

Until next week, thanks for listening. And 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Foreign Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by Il 
Resto Del Carlino of Italy. March 27, 1985 





U.S.-Soviet Relations and Arms Talks 


Q. How would you define the present 
state of relations between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R.? 

The President. Neither the United States 
nor the Soviet Union can wish away the 
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differences between our two societies and 
our philosophies. Our relationship is a diffi- 
cult and competitive one, with many prob- 
lems confronting our two nations. But we 
do have common interests, the foremost 
among them being to avoid war and reduce 
the level of arms. I am confident we can 
steer a course that does both. 

Let me say how pleased I am that our 
negotiators are back in Geneva. The Ameri- 
can delegation has instructions from me 
that will let them explore every promising 
avenue for progress. Like free people ev- 
erywhere, I want these negotiations to 
produce agreements leading to deep reduc- 
tions in nuclear arms and will do my utmost 
to make this happen. I just hope the Soviet 
leadership is prepared to make the same 
commitment. 

Cooperation and understanding and arms 
agreements are built on deeds, not words. 
Complying with agreements helps; violating 
them hurts. Respecting human rights helps; 
Afghanistan hurts. And of course, coopera- 
tion and understanding are very important 
for arms reduction negotiations. We cannot 
assume agreements will be honored. A his- 
tory of Soviet violations tells us we must be 
firm if our mutual security is to be strength- 
ened. America has long been ready for a 
relationship with the Soviet Union that is 
based on peaceful competition, constructive 
cooperation, and progress on arms reduc- 
tions. If the new Soviet leadership looks, 
they will find America a willing and fair 
partner in the search for a lasting peace. 

Q. What are the chances in your view, 
Mr. President, of reaching a viable agree- 
ment with the Soviets on the reduction of 
the nuclear arsenals? 

The President. | want the negotiations in 
Geneva to succeed. My instructions to our 
negotiators are extraordinarily flexible. The 
American team will be openminded, and 
we will do our part to make the negotia- 
tions successful. 

But we are under no illusion that the ne- 
gotiations will be easy or that progress will 
come quickly. Both sides remain far apart 
on many crucial issues. And the Soviet com- 
pliance record with past agreements re- 
quires us to make certain that effective ver- 
ification provisions are included in any 
future agreement. 
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If the Soviet Union is willing to meet us 
halfway, if they are willing to match our 
flexibility and openmindedness, then there 
is every reason to expect agreements lead- 
ing to deep reductions in nuclear arms. 

But we should also remember that the 
present situation—in which the threat of 
massive nuclear retaliation is the ultimate 
sanction, the key element of deterrence 
and, thus, the basis for security and peace— 
is unsatisfactory. It has kept the peace for 
40 years, but the potential costs of a break- 
down are immense. And because of con- 
tinuing massive Soviet deployments of both 
offensive and defensive weapons, these po- 
tential costs are on the rise. 

If we can, we must find a more reliable 
basis for security and for peace. That is 
why, 2 years ago, I directed a long-term 
research program to search for a defensive 
system that might reduce the danger of nu- 
clear war. And because U.S. security is inex- 
tricably linked to that of our friends and 
allies, this Strategic Defense Initiative will 
not be limited solely to an exploration of 
technologies with potential against inter- 
continental ballistic missiles and submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles. It will also exam- 
ine technologies with potential against 
shorter range missiles, like the Soviet SS- 
20’s and others that are capable of striking 
the territory of our allies. During the next 
several years, we will work closely with our 
allies to ensure that, if such a defensive 
system is developed, allied as well as U.S. 
security would be enhanced. This is the real 
hope for future generations. 


Europe 


Q. Do you see the division of Europe in 
camps between East and West as a perma- 
nent thing, or do you see the possibility that 
Eastern Europe might move more toward 
Western Europe and the Soviet influence 
there could diminish? 

The President. 1 don’t think that any of us 
can believe that those countries would be 
subjected as they are to dominance by the 
Soviet Union forever. It was never part of 
the Yalta agreement. It wasn’t part of the 
Helsinki final act, either. All the countries 
of Europe are supposed to have the right of 
self-determination. To me, it is unthinkable 
that in the future they will not demand to 


exercise that right; some of them are find- 
ing small ways to do so even today. 

Now, the Soviets always reply that we are 
trying to change the boundaries of Europe 
or lure Soviet allies into the Western camp 
or threaten their security. They are trying 
to change the subject. The question is not 
one of boundaries or alliances; it is freedom. 
The Soviets are one of the few countries in 
the world who believe that freedom is a 
threat to their security. Our position in the 
West is that over the long term the denial 
of freedom is a much greater threat to the 
security of Europe as a whole. 


Nicaragua 


Q. About Latin America: The Secretary of 
State has stated that Nicaragua has fallen 
behind the Iron Curtain, which is true; 
Cuba fell behind it many years ago. The 
question is: Can the U.S. accept that the 
Iron Curtain be erected also in this part of 
the world? 

The President. Well, as you know, last 
year our National Bipartisan Commission on 
Central America, the Kissinger commission, 
pointed out that the Soviet-Cuban thrust to 
make Central America part of their “geo- 
strategic challenge” has turned the struggie 
in Central America into a real security and 
political problem, both for the United States 
and for the entire hemisphere. Neither the 
United States nor the other nations of the 
region can accept another well-armed Com- 
munist state—this time on the mainland— 
supported by the Soviet Union and working 
against the interests of the United States 
and its friends. And Nicaragua’s harboring 
of Red Brigade fugitives is an example of 
how such a state can threaten interests out- 
side this hemisphere. 

In September 1983, in the Contadora 
document of objectives, Nicaragua agreed 
to establish a democratic system of govern- 
ment based on genuinely open elections. 
The Sandinistas acknowledged that democ- 
racy is indispensable to lasting peace in the 
region. The document of objectives also 
called for an end to support for subversion, 
a ban on foreign military bases, the reduc- 
tion and eventual elimination of foreign 
military advisers, and reductions in arms 
and military personnel. We in the United 
States fully support these objectives, but 
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Nicaragua has simply not come through on 
any of them. 

I want to underline the fact that our goal 
is to foster democratic growth. America has 
and will continue to struggle for a lasting 
peace that enhances dignity for men and 
women everywhere. This is our highest as- 
piration, and it has never wavered. 
Terrorism 

Q. International terrorism is the newest 
form of international warfare. How does the 
U.S., along with the NATO allies, plan to 
react and win this war? 

The President. International terrorism is 
indeed a form of warfare. And as I’m sure 
your readers are aware, European allies— 
and particularly Italy—have sharply in- 
creased their cooperation to combat this 
ugly form of warfare. 

And today the allies have increased the 
exchange of intelligence information, broad- 
ened areas of cooperation in improving 
physical and personnel security, and ex- 
panded cooperation in antiterrorist training 
programs. A great deal has been accom- 
plished, and we’re working hard to do even 
more. 

United States-Italian cooperation against 
terrorism is truly excellent. We recall, of 
course, Italy’s brilliant rescue of General 
Dozier; since then our working relationship 
has grown even closer. Although terrorism 
is a difficult problem, I believe by working 
together and learning from Italy’s coura- 
geous stand against terrorism, the allies will 
win the war against this insidious disease. 


Middle East 


Q. Would you be willing to take part in 
direct negotiations on the Middle East if it 
looked as if that would lead to peace? 


The President. When the parties are 
ready for direct negotiations, we will be 
there to do our part. In the meantime, we 
are working with them in every way we 
can to get those negotiations underway. 

Q. You have said that the United States 
will not talk to the PLO unless the PLO 
recognizes Israel’s right to exist. What is the 
rationale for that policy? 

The President. In September 1982, in my 
initiative, I said that we base our approach 
squarely on the principle of an exchange of 
territory for peace, an exchange which is 
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enshrined in U.N. Security Council Resolu- 
tion 242. The PLO has refused to accept 
that principle and also refused to recognize 
the right of Israel even to exist. I don’t see 
how an organization which has written off 
the one principle accepted by the parties 
and which refuses to recognize the exist- 
ence of the party with whom peace must 
be negotiated can play a.constructive role 
in the search for peace. 

Q. The Israelis have said that they won’t 
look very carefully at the credentials of a 
joint Palestinian-Jordanian delegation, 
which suggests that their position is flexible. 
Couldn’t you accept a delegation on the 
same basis? 

The President. 1 don’t believe that we are 
saying anything different. They use the 
word “Palestinian;” we use the word “Pales- 
tinian,” also. 


U.S.-Italy Relations 


Q. Any particular message for the Ital- 
ians? 

The President. Italy’s historic contribution 
to America’s development—beginning, of 
course, with Columbus—is well known and 
much appreciated by all Americans. We are 
especially proud of the vast contributions so 
many Italian-Americans have made to the 
growth of our country. America, in turn, 
has shared with Italy during times of trou- 
ble. 

But our special relationship is not a 
matter of the past; it is a hope for the 
future. Our cooperation is expanding in 
many ways. Italy’s growing contribution to 
the future political and economic develop- 
ment of the modern world brightens the 
prospects for a promising future. 

Your Prime Minister, Bettino Craxi, com- 
pleted a most successful visit to the U.S. just 
several weeks ago. And I can tell you that 
the relations between our two countries 
have never been better. Ours is a warm 
friendship linked by shared values that run 
very deep. 

Finally, let me say a few words about 
democracy. The United States and Italy are 
two of the world’s greatest democracies. 
People can reach their full potential only 
when they are free. Americans have 
watched with admiration the success of 
Italy’s political leaders in firmly establishing 
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for Italy a place among the world’s foremost 
democracies. Prime Minister Craxi is the 
latest successor to a proud democratic 
legacy. And I believe that under your gov- 
ernment’s coalition leadership, Italian de- 
mocracy will grow even brighter. 


Note: As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the questions and answers which 
was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on April 1. 


Foreign and Defense Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by 
Hurriyet of Turkey. March 29, 1985 





U.S. Military Assistance for Turkey 


Q. During your first term, administration 
officials emphasized in congressional hear- 
ings time after time that military aid to 
Turkey is insufficient to modernize her an- 
cient armed forces. Two questions: Do you 
think Turkey is fit to fulfill her NATO 
duties under these circumstances? Since ad- 
ministration requests have always been cut 
by Congress, do you intend to increase aid 
to Turkey? 

The President. The United States is com- 
mitted to help Turkey modernize its armed 
forces as quickly as possible. We are doing 
our best to help ensure that a key ally has a 
strong defense. 

In order to do this, we have more than 
tripled military assistance to Turkey since 
1980. Last year Congress approved $700 
million in military assistance. This year, rec- 
ognizing the continuing need, I have re- 
quested Congress to approve nearly $800 
million in military assistance, of which over 
73 percent is either grant or on conces- 
sional terms. 


Situation in Cyprus 


Q. What is your evaluation of Greek and 
Turkish attitudes during the last summit on 
Cyprus? 

The President. As we said in January, the 
United States regrets the failure of the 
summit meeting between the leaders of the 
two Cypriot communities. We believe, how- 
ever, that the pursuit of a negotiated politi- 


cal solution in Cyprus must continue and 
that the Cypriot parties themselves hold the 
key to their own future. We continue to 
support the Secretary-General’s role under 
his Security Council mandate and for our 
part have encouraged all parties to this dis- 
pute to be flexible and forthcoming. 

Q. Are you optimistic about a peaceful 
solution? 

The President. As | said, we are still hope- 
ful the Cypriot parties can find the will to 
move forward, under the guidance of the 
Secretary-General, to find a peaceful and 
lasting solution to the Cyprus question. 


U.S. Military Bases in Greece 


Q. Greek Prime Minister Papandreou has 
been hostile to NATO. Do you think it is 
secure to keep U.S. bases in Greece under 
the circumstances, or do you intend to 
move them to Turkey? 

The President. The United States main- 
tains its longstanding security relationship 
with Greece within the NATO partnership. 
We believe that U.S. bases in Greece are of 
value to Greece, the U.S., and NATO. That 
is why we negotiated a bilateral defense 
and economic cooperation agreement, and 
we continue to maintain this view. 


Terrorism 


Q. Turkey, like the U.S., faces constant 
international terrorist attacks. Armenian 
terrorist groups claim responsibility for 
Turkish victims. However, Congress is 
about to vote on an Armenian resolution— 
referring to the so-called genocide in 1915. 
Do you approve congressional action on 
such a sensitive issue? 

The President. 1 know this is a deeply 
emotional issue, and I sympathize with all 
those who suffered during the tragic events 
of 1915. I also profoundly regret that Turks 
and Armenians have so far not been able to 
resolve their differences. Nevertheless, 
there is no question regarding my opposi- 
tion to terrorism. On those grounds alone, 
my administration opposes congressional 
action on the kind of resolution to which 
you refer. We are concerned such resolu- 
tions might inadvertently encourage or 
reward terrorist attacks on Turks and Turk- 
ish-Americans. We also oppose them be- 
cause they could harm relations with an im- 
portant ally. 
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I hope the Turkish people understand 
that in our form of government the Execu- 
tive can only seek to persuade the Congress 
and does not control congressional actions. 
Therefore, these resolutions, if adopted, 
would only express an opinion of the Con- 
gress. They would not and could not change 
my policy toward Turkey or my commit- 
ment to the fight against international ter- 
rorism. 


Turkish Economy 


Q. Turkey is following in the footsteps of 
U.S. economic policy. Liberal trade and 
conservative monetary policy are the basics 
of Turkish economic policy. Do you believe 
such measures should be used in developing 
countries? Do you think the measures are 
productive? 

The President. Private capital working in 
an open market is the most effective engine 
of development. The success that Mr. 
Ozal! has had, so far, in reinstituting an 
enviable economic growth rate through his 
liberalization policies demonstrates that 
fact. The United States strongly supports 
Turkey’s economic program and applauds 
the responsible and successful manner in 
which Turkey has addressed its internation- 
al financial obligations. 

Q. Do you see Turkey as an economic, as 
well as strategic, ally of the U.S.? 

The President. A healthy, growing Turk- 
ish economy is in the best interests of 
Turkey and the United States, and we are 
encouraging the development of a strong, 
competitive Turkish economy. In the world 
of trade, countries are at the same time 
partners and competitors. We look forward 
to competing with Turkish goods and serv- 
ices in the world marketplace and antici- 
pate expanding our markets in Turkey as 
well. 


Middle East 


Q. Since 1948 the Middle East has not 
been at peace. What are your plans to bring 
peace to the region? Would you support an 
international conference like that most 
Arab nations favor? 

The President. The achievement of a just 
and lasting peace between Israel and all its 
neighbors is a major goal of the United 


1Prime Minister Turgut Ozal of Turkey. 
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States. We are working with the parties to 
achieve, as a next step, a broadening of ne- 
gotiations through direct talks between 
Israel and Jordan with Palestinian repre- 
sentatives. The United States firmly be- 
lieves that the only practical path to peace 
in the Middle East lies in direct negotia- 
tions based upon United Nations Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338. 

An international conference would inevi- 
tably produce extremist rhetoric and con- 
frontation rather than serious and produc- 
tive negotiation. This would not bring 
closer the peaceful settlement we seek. 

In my September 1, 1982, Middle East 
peace initiative, which is firmly based on 
Resolutions 242 and 338 and the Camp 
David framework, I outlined positions 
which the United States would support in 
negotiations. These positions are aimed at 
the achievement of an equitable settlement 
that would reconcile Israel’s legitimate se- 
curity interests and the legitimate rights of 
the Palestinian people. Acceptance of our 
proposals by other parties is not a precondi- 
tion for negotiations. We would expect 
other parties to put forward their positions. 

Recent developments have spurred 
movement toward negotiations. This mo- 
mentum must be maintained and _ built 
upon. The United States will be active in 
that effort. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations and Arms Talks 


Q. How do you see future U.S.-Soviet re- 
lations? Are you optimistic about the 
Geneva talks? 

The President. It is regrettable that U.S. 
relations with the U.S.S.R. have been diffi- 
cult in recent years, but we must face the 
fact that events such as the brutal Soviet 
war against the Afghan people, the continu- 
ing Soviet military buildup far beyond le- 
gitimate defense needs, and the deteriorat- 
ing human rights situation in the U.S.S.R. 
complicate the task of developing more sat- 
isfactory relations. 

Although issues are complex, I am hope- 
ful that we are at a point where we and the 
Soviets can make progress on the major 
issues. My administration will take every 
opportunity to broaden our dialog with the 
U.S.S.R. and work for mutually beneficial 
solutions to our problems. No one can pre- 
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dict what the future might hold, but I can 
assure you that Mr. Gorbachev and his col- 
leagues in the Soviet leadership will find 
America to be a willing partner in the 
search for true peace. We hope that the 
Soviet Union is equally committed. 

I have no higher priority than negotiating 
the reduction and, eventually, the complete 
elimination of nuclear weapons, and I am 
pleased that new arms control negotiations 
are underway in Geneva. The issues are 
many and complex, and it would be unreal- 
istic to expect quick or easy progress. Nev- 
ertheless, I am optimistic that agreement 
can be reached if the Soviets join us in a 
serious and constructive approach to the 
talks. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 


Q. Star Wars is the most controversial 
subject of our time. Is this just a project or a 
bargaining tool? 

The President. The Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative is not an arms development pro- 
gram. SDI is a research effort and, as such, 
cannot be a bargaining tool. Its purpose is 
to explore the potential of newly emerging 
technologies to see whether we can find an 
effective defense against ballistic missiles, 
thereby strengthening deterrence and re- 
ducing the risk of war. The focus of the 
research is on nonnuclear technologies. 

The 1972 antiballistic missile treaty per- 
mits research into ballistic missile defensive 
technologies, and both we and the Soviets 
recognize the impossibility of limiting re- 
search. Indeed, the Soviet Union has for 
many years conducted a vigorous research 
program in this area. In fact, over the last 
20 years the Soviet Union has spent ap- 
proximately as much on strategic defense as 
on its massive offensive programs and has 
engaged in activities, such as the construc- 
tion of the Krasnoyarsk radar, that violate 
the ABM treaty. 

We believe it is essential that we examine 
the feasibility of defensive technologies 
which, if the research bears out, will in- 
crease the incentives for future radical re- 
ductions in offensive nuclear arms. In any 
case, it would be imprudent for us not to 
continue our research as a hedge against a 
possible Soviet breakthrough in defense 
technologies or a complete Soviet breakout 
from the ABM treaty. 


Presidential Visit to Turkey 


Q. During your upcoming trip to Europe, 
would you include Turkey in your sched- 
ule? 

The President. 'm afraid there will not 
be sufficient time on that trip to include 
Turkey, and I truly regret this. 


U.S.-Turkey Relations 


Q. Mr. President, you are as famous in 
Turkey as in the U.S. regarding popularity 
and your programs and your economic suc- 
cess story. You are very much liked by the 
Turkish public. What are your thoughts on 
the Turkish people? Is there any message 
you would like to convey to them before 
the historic visit of the Turkish Prime Min- 
ister? 

The President. | have always thought of 
the Turkish people as particularly brave 
and steadfast—brave certainly in the mili- 
tary sense, as all the world knows, but brave 
also in terms of the determination they 
have shown in stabilizing and rebuilding 
their economy. In this, too, they are an out- 
standing example to the rest of the world. It 
is important that Turks explain to the 
American people and the world their signif- 
icant progress toward greater democracy, 
freedom, and economic growth and the ad- 
ditional goals they have set for themselves. 

The relationship between Turkey and the 
United States has grown during my admin- 
istration, and I look forward to seeing that 
relationship further broadened and 
strengthened in the coming years. I particu- 
larly look forward to meeting your Prime 
Minister, about whom I have heard so much 
and with whom I share so many goals and 
opinions. 


Note: As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the questions and answers which 
was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on April 1. 


Economic Assistance for Sudan 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. April 1, 1985 





The President and members of his admin- 
istration have had an opportunity to review 
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with President Nimeiri recent economic 
policy actions undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Sudan as part of a comprehensive 
economic reform program. The President 
believes that exchange rate adjustments, 
elimination of subsidies, and limitation on 
the budget deficit are highly commendable 
actions, worthy of international donor sup- 
port. He recognizes that these are difficult 
steps to take, requiring sacrifice. 

In support of these recent economic re- 
forms, the President has directed that the 
United States Government proceed with 
disbursement of the balance of our FY 1984 
Economic Support Funds Program in 
Sudan, $67 million. We are prepared to pro- 
ceed immediately to work with the Govern- 
ment of Sudan and other donors to build a 
viable 1985 assistance program. 

It is clear that the Government of Sudan 
is taking the steps that are required to 
bring its economy under control while it is 
faced with the added difficulties of drought 
and refugee emergencies. Prior to Presi- 
dent Nimeiri’s visit, the United States had 
already delivered or agreed to provide 
750,000 tons of grain this year. We have 
now agreed to provide an _ additional 
225,000 tons and will continue working 
with Sudan and other donors on its total 
needs. This will mean a total of 975,000 
tons from the United States for this year. 


World Administrative Radio 
Conference on Space 





Accordance of the Rank of Ambassador to 
Dean Burch While Serving as Chairman of 
the U.S. Delegation. April 1, 1985 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Dean Burch in his 
capacity as Chairman of the United States 
delegation to the first session of the World 
Administrative Radio Conference on Space 


of the International Telecommunication 


Union. 


Mr. Burch served in the United States 
Army in 1946-1948. In 1953-1955 he was 
special assistant to the attorney general of 
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Arizona and was legislative assistant, then 
administrative assistant, to Senator Barry 
Goldwater in 1955-1959. In 1959-1963 and 
again in 1965-1969 he was an attorney with 
the law firm of Dunseath, Stubbs, and 
Burch in Tucson, AZ. He was deputy direc- 
tor of the Goldwater for President Commit- 
tee (1963-1964), chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee (1964-1965), and 
campaign manager for Barry Goldwater 
(1968). In 1969 he was appointed to the 
Arizona Board of Regents by Gov. Jack Wil- 
liams. He was Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission in Washing- 
ton, DC, in 1969-1974. In 1974 (March-De- 
cember) he was Counsellor to the President 
of the United States. Since 1975 he has 
been an attorney with the law firm of Pier- 
son, Ball, and Dowd in Washington, DC. 
Since 1985 he has been Chairman of the 
United States delegation to the first session 
of the World Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence on Space of the International Tele- 
communication Union. 

Mr. Burch received his LL.B. in 1953 
from the University of Arizona. He was 
born December 20, 1927, in Enid, OK. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 





Appointment of Robert S. Fryer as a 
Member of the Board of Trustees. 
April 1, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robert S. Fryer to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts for the remainder of the term expiring 
September 1, 1992. He will succeed Cary 
Grant. 

Mr. Fryer is presently serving as artistic 
director for the Center Theatre Group of 
Ahmanson Theatre in Los Angeles, CA. He 
has produced numerous Broadway shows, 
including California Suite (1976), Sweeney 
Todd (1978), The West Side Waltz (1981), 
Brighton Beach Memoirs and Noises Off 
(1983). He has also produced several feature 
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films, including Great Expectations (1974) 
and The Boys From Brazil (1978). 

He graduated from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1943). He was born November 
19, 1920, in Washington, DC, and now re- 
sides in Los Angeles, CA. 


National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere 





Appointment of Edward N. Gladish as a 
Member. April 1, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Edward N. Gladish to be a 
member of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Oceans and Atmosphere for a term 
expiring July 1, 1987. This is a reappoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Gladish has been a member of the 
National Advisory Committee on Oceans 
and Atmosphere since March 1982. He is 
also regional manager for government and 
industry relations at Champlin Petroleum 
Co. in Englewood, CO. Previously he was 
manager for land services at Champlin Pe- 
troleum Co. in Long Beach, CA. He served 
as executive officer of the California State 
Lands Commission in 1973-1974 and on the 
State Advisory Board of the U.S. Bureau of 
Land Management in 1974. 

He graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia (B.S., 1953). He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Englewood, CO. He 
was born March 29, 1930, in Yreka, CA. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Interview With Lou Cannon, Dave 
Hoffman, and Lynn Downie of the 
Washington Post. April 1, 1985 





Nicaragua 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve often given your 
views of Nicaragua and called it “a war ma- 
chine” and said it poses a threat to its 
neighbors and, ultimately, to our security. 
But the Sandinistas appear to be firmly in 
control, and there are a few signs that 


they’re changing. What—looking back on 
your policy over the last 4 years—has it 
actually accomplished as far as Nicaragua is 
concerned? 

The President. Well, yes, I think there are 
more people who are opposing the regime 
right now in Nicaragua than actually fought 
in the revolution against Somoza. And it 
seems to be growing—the unhappiness of 
the people. You only have to look at the 
flood of refugees that are escaping from 
Nicaragua to realize that the people of that 
country are not happy with that totalitarian 
regime. 

Q. With what final result will that—— 

The President. Well, I know the Conta- 
dora is still trying to find an answer of that 
kind. The contras, themselves, have offered 
to lay down weapons and go into negotia- 
tions in an effort to have what they had 
fought the revolution for, and that is a de- 
mocracy. And so, I think, as long as the 
people of Nicaragua are still striving for the 
goals of the revolution that they themselves 
fought, I think that we’re obligated to try 
and lend them a hand. 

Q. In this country, even though your pop- 
ularity remains very high, on the issue of 
Nicaragua polls show that there are many 
Americans opposed to your policy there, 
and the Congress shows very little inclina- 
tion to give you the $14 million you’ve 
asked. Do you have any new proposals or 
ideas that would change this view in 
Congress? 

The President. Well, nothing that I can 
talk about here. But let me just say, I know 
this about what the polls show, and I know 
what happens up on the Hill. But we’ve 
been subjected in this country to a very 
sophisticated lobbying campaign by a totali- 
tarian government, the Sandinistas. There 
has been a disinformation program that is 
virtually worldwide, and we know that both 
the Soviets and the Cubans have such a 
disinformation network that is beyond any- 
thing that we can match. And, of course, I 
don’t think the people have heard the— 
actually, the thing that we’re tying to ex- 
plain of what is going on. 

People go down, some people, to Nicara- 
gua and claim they come back now with: 
views that are favorable to that totalitarian 
government. But why don’t they go to 
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some of the neighboring countries and talk 
to the thousands and thousands of refugees 
and ask them why they fled Nicaragua? 

Q. Is there anything that you can do as 
President, that your administration can do, 
to help the contras and their supporters if 
Congress does not vote this money? 

The President. | don’t know. That’s some- 
thing I'd have to face if they do this. We’re 
not alone in helping them. As a matter of 
fact, in spite of the polls, there is more and 
more private support for the contras. 


Meeting With Soviet Leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev 

Q. On another subject, sir: Have you 
heard back from the Soviets on your pro- 
posal for a meeting with Mr. Gorbachev? 

The President. Lou, let me just say—and 
this, I know, will be kind of frustrating— 
I've had a response to my letter, but I 
never talk about content of communications 
between myself and other heads of state. 

Q. Well, without putting it, then, in the 
context of a letter, we’ve heard that the 
Soviets have given some indication that 
they would like to meet with you, but they 
have not given a time and place. Could 
you—— 

The President. Well, again, as I say, that 
would be commenting, and that would be 
opening a door to all kinds of speculation. I 
wrote, and he answered, and we’re in nego- 
tiations. And we'll just leave it at that. 

Q. Well, do you expect that you will meet 
with him sometime? Without reference to 
the letters, do you foresee a summit meet- 
ing or high-level meeting between you and 
him? 

The President. Well, I'm going to contin- 
ue—I made it evident, or made it plain, 
that I would have liked such a thing with 
his predecessors. But I’m going to contin- 
ue—— 

Q. Do you expect—— 

The President. ——hopeful that we can 
have such a meeting. 

Q. Has the killing of Major Nicholson! 
had any impact on these negotiations? 


1 Maj. Arthur D. Nicholson, Jr., USA, who 
was recently shot and killed in the German 
Democratic Republic. 
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The President. No. There seems to be a 
little misunderstanding on the part of some 
columnists about my answer the other day 
to that, that it made me even more anxious 
for a summit meeting. Some have made it 
seem as if I was being an appeaser or some- 
thing—not at all. This was a murder, a cold- 
blooded murder; and it reflects on the dif- 
ference between two societies—one that 
has no regard for human life and one, like 
our own, that thinks it’s the most important 
thing. 

And, yes, I want a meeting even more 
so—to sit down and look someone in the 
eye and talk to him about what we can do 
to make sure nothing of this kind happens 
again. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 


Q. Mr. President, on a related subject, the 
Strategic Defense Initiative, you have said 
that the world would be a safer place if the 
superpowers moved to strategic defense 
from mutual assured destruction. But the 
Soviets don’t agree. Does this mean that the 
present negotiations at Geneva are really 
on hold until the Soviets come around to 
your point of view, or is there some way 
that we can move now to have these talks 
deal with the immediate questions of 
medium-range and long-range missiles? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t think there’s 
any hold on the talks over there. They’re in 
three groups: One group is talking about 
space and defense weapons; one is talking 
about strategic weapons; and the third one 
is talking about the intermediate-range 
weapons in Europe. And the negotiations 
are going forward. 

The Strategic Defense Initiative is purely 
research. And Mr. Gromyko himself said 
there’s no way to control that, that it’s not 
covered by any treaty. And the plain truth 
of the matter is, they've been doing the 
same kind of research in the same areas and 
started it before we did. 

Now, I do mean that if this research 
could lead to the kind of a weapon that 
would make one have to think twice as to 
whether they could be successful with the 
use of nuclear weapons, then it would lead 
to the very thing that both the late Mr. 
Chernenko and Gromyko have said, and 
that is that they would like to see the elimi- 
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nation of nuclear weapons; so would we. 
And if a defensive weapon that could be 
successful against them helps bring that 
about by making them too costly to take 
the chance of putting those costly things in 
the air only to be shot down, then we’d be 
further on the way toward the elimination 
of nuclear weapons. And we’d all be better 
off. 

Q. Do we need an interim agreement to 
keep the number of missiles down while 
we're having these talks? 

The President. Oh, yes. I’ve never be- 
lieved that even though they said this, be- 
cause my own response to Mr. Gromyko, 
when he indicated that same thing to me— 
my own response was: “Look, we can settle 
it right here. We’re ready to go all the way 
on the elimination of nuclear weapons.” But 
I didn’t get an answer. 

But, yes, I would think that the logical 
thing would be to start with the reduction 
of the numbers of weapons, to get them 
down to a lower level. My hope has been 
that once we start on that path, that gradu- 
ally everyone would see that it makes more 
sense to keep on going until you’ve elimi- 
nated them. 

Q. Would it be wise to try to achieve that 
sort of interim agreement about the time 
when the SALT II limitations would have 
expired, that have been generally observed 
by both sides? 

The President. Oh, I haven't really 
thought about whether that makes any dif- 
ference or not. It’s just that the world is 
living under a threat; and other people are 
going to try, as we know, to get missiles 
themselves. And some of them are less re- 
sponsible than others, and they’re not all 
superpowers. And I just think that it’s a 
threat that humankind should not have to 
live under. 


Terrorism 


Q. On another subject, Mr. President, a 
British newspaper reported yesterday that 
the United States has warned Iran that mili- 
tary retaliation would take place if any of 
the Americans who have disappeared in 
Lebanon were to be put on a show trial or 
murdered by pro-Iranian factions. Has such 
a warning been issued to Iran? 

The President. Well, here again, I don’t 
think I should discuss anything of this kind. 


What I have said is that there is increasing 
evidence that some terrorists in the world 
are actually emissaries of sovereign govern- 
ments. And if that’s the case and can be 
established, then that business of trying to 
find and track down, in all the world, a few 
terrorist individuals for some crime—no, go 
to the source. And the government sup- 
ports them, but—— 

Q. Would you put Iran in that category of 
a government that—— 

The President. Well, as I say, I can’t com- 
ment on this specific question that you 
asked, beyond that. But we’ve been work- 
ing as closely as we can with allied coun- 
tries and friends to see if together, between 
us, we can’t do something. And we have 
done something. I think we’ve had some 
measure of success. But in the exchange of 
information to get a handle on this widen- 
ing terrorist activity—we know it’s not just 
one group; there are a number of groups 
representing different interests. Sometimes 
they apparently collaborate, and it’s a new 
form of warfare. 

Q. Can you tell us something about the 
accomplishments in this area that you be- 
lieve you’ve achieved? 

The President. Well, we’re making head- 
way and have been successful in getting 
cooperation in trading information—intelli- 
gence information—getting agreements 
with other countries with regard to extradi- 
tion and denying their countries a shelter 
for terrorists who then cross a border and 
are reasonably—have been in the past rea- 
sonably safe if they leave the country where 
they’ve been terrorizing. And there’s get- 
ting to be much more mutual agreement 
about the need for all of us to work togeth- 
er. 


South Africa 


Q. Mr. President, on the subject of South 
Africa, there have been 38 fatalities in civil 
strikes there in the past few weeks, and the 
government seems to be engaging in in- 
creasing repression, banning assemblies and 
meetings. Isn’t it time to go beyond the 
policy of constructive engagement and 
silent diplomacy in our dealings with South 
AfricaP 

The President. We think that what we’re 
doing has the best effect and the most 
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effect of anything that we could do. Just 
walking away would leave us with no ability 
to influence them. We think some progress 
has been made. We do know that there is a 
factionalism there. It isn’t just a simple 
question of two groups—the government 
versus a group. Over in this group there is a 
division and there is a sector that wants 
violence as the answer and are even violent 
to the others, not to the government alone. 
And we think apartheid is the main prob- 
lem that must be resolved, and we’re going 
to continue doing all that we can to encour- 
age the government in its course. 

Q. Have we done anything to try and 
discourage that government from this vio- 
lence? It seems that it’s gotten worse rather 
than better. 

The President. Except that the violence— 
nothing can be solved by violence, and that 
isn’t the answer. But remember that vio- 
lence is not just alone stemming from a 
government put-down of demonstrators. 
You have in the black community there— 
you've got rival factions, and the violence is 
sometimes between them, fighting each 
other. And we’ve seen evidence of that, and 
we've seen murders. And some of the 40 
deaths have been created in among the 
people, without the government participat- 
ing. 

Q. When you mentioned that in your 
recent news conference, some people in 
this country and around the world took that 
as condoning the government’s actions. Is 
that—— 

The President. No, it—— 

Q. wrong? 

The President. no, and it wasn’t in- 
tended to be. But it is true; I think some 
people—and I would have to say that some 
who did maybe have a political bias—but 
they tried to read into it that I was voicing 
a bias. And I wasn’t; I was trying to point 
out just what I did here. Maybe I should 
have taken more time. 

You know, in a press conference you feel 
a little pressed for time in your answers, 
and sometimes maybe you don’t make them 
as full as they should be. But I was trying to 
point out that from this being simply 
people opposed to apartheid against a gov- 
ernment that is supporting apartheid—no, 
it has gone beyond that. There is an ele- 
ment that wants an overthrow of the gov- 
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ernment by violence and is not just limiting 
its fighting to the government. It is fighting 
its own fellow citizens, and even in the 
same communities. 


Defense Spending 

Q. Mr. President, if we could change a 
little bit to domestic matters. I wanted to 
ask you a question about the budget. You 
said in a Saturday radio speech recently 
that you would not accept cuts in vital con- 
ventional or strategic weapons systems. The 
Senate Armed Services Committee has 
voted to cut 175,000 from the Defense pay- 
roll and bring down the deficit. Since you 
don’t want to cut weapons systems, would 
this cut in personnel be acceptable to you? 

The President. Well, that wasn’t adopted 
by the Committee, was it? I understand 
they just sign in to the Committee—— 

Q. Well, it’s part of an option directed 
toward zero real growth. 

The President. Yes. And, no, that is the 
type of thing I haven’t had a chance to 
study—since I heard that also—and see 
what the effect and where they’re choosing 
these people to go. But, as I’ve said with 
regard to defense, when you start to econo- 
mize, you have to look at it from the stand- 
point not of the number of dollars that 
you're hoping to save, but what can you do 
without. Now, I don’t know whether we 
can do without that many people and 
where they would come from and what 
shortages it would create in our defensive 
capability. 

So, again, as I say, if we can find addition- 
al ways—and we have already reduced the 
original budget considerably—if we can find 
additional ways in which there could be 
some postponements of something or 
other—not weapons systems—there are a 
number of fairly civilian-type activities that 
take place in the military, also. If some of 
those would not, in any way, reduce our 
defensive capability and yet would provide 
some savings to help us as we try to get a 
handle on this budget—all right, that’s one 
way to look. But I don’t see where there 
could be any compromise on weapons sys- 
tems that have been chosen, because we 
believe they’re necessary to redress the im- 
balance between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union. 
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I've heard some spokesmen, and some 
who should know better, in and out of gov- 
ernment, some of the shows on television, 
and sometimes in the newsprint, voicing 
their opinions that somehow we're on a 
parity—they’ve even used that term—with 
the Soviet Union. This is the most ridiculous 
thing I’ve ever heard. The Soviet Union vir- 
tually outnumbers us in any type of weapon 
you want to name, has consistently modern- 
ized their land-based nuclear missiles, 
where we're just trying to with the trau- 
matic experience of the 21 these last few 
days—which is the first modernization of 
our land-based missiles in almost the life- 
time of the men and women who are han- 
dling these weapons. They are about 3 to 1 
in megatonnage, nuclear megatonnage, 
over us. They outnumber us in conventional 
weapons in almost every category. Their 
navy has severcl hundred more ships than 
we have. 

We've been making progress. We think 
that we’ve achieved, I think, a deterrent to 
the effect that they’d have to think twice 
about taking us on. But we haven’t caught 
up with them or surpassed them in any 
sense. 


Trade With Japan 


Q. Turning to trade with Japan, you have 
expressed your sympathy with Prime Minis- 
ter Nakasone’s problems in trying to open 
up markets there. Nevertheless, it appears 
that the negotiations continue to be very 
difficult with Japan, particularly on tele- 
communications most recently. Are you sat- 
isfied, after the report from your special 
envoy, that some sort of agreement can still 
be reached, or do you think you’re going to 
face an increasingly frustrated Congress on 
this issue? 

The President. Well I'm going to place 
my confidence in Prime Minister Naka- 
sone—and confidence that he wants to 
arrive at a solution to these trade problems 
as much as we do. And, of course, just as I 
do, he’s got some political problems of his 
own. But our representatives came back, 
and they are reassured that there is no lack 
of intent on his part. And they’re assured 
that he is going to continue doing his 
utmost to bring about some changes, 
evening up this trade imbalance. And, so, 
we just have to wait and see what he can 


accomplish. We have made some progress 
so far and some time ago with regard to 
citrus fruits, beef, things of that kind. And 
the negotiations aren’t over by any means. 

Q. Mr. President, for a long time you’ve 
been theoretically strongly committed to 
the idea of free trade. Will you make an 
active effort to try and oppose the protec- 
tionist legislation that now appears to be 
building in the Congress? 

The President. Yes, 1 will, because protec- 
tionism, if you go back over the years—all 
of you have only read about it—but the 
Great Depression, I think the Great De- 
pression was extended and carried on and 
worsened because of a tariff situation on 
our part, called Smoot-Hawley, that reacted 
unfavorably against us. It was supposed to 
be protectionist. 

But protectionism is a two-way street. 
And it may be that here is an industry that 
is suffering from, let’s say, some unfair com- 
petition. What we’re trying to cure is unfair 
competition, to see that the markets are 
free to each other, both ways; that we’re 
not competing with subsidized products, 
government subsidized and so forth. And all 
of these things we’re doing our best to 
change. 

But in normal competition and interna- 
tional trade, to set down here a restriction 
that is based on some import in our country 
from another, they, then, may retaliate and 
affect another industry of ours. So, to help 
one industry by protectionism when you 
can’t help all the others that are our export- 
ers—and what’s going to happen to them at 
the other end? 

We saw a little example or an example of 
that—not exactly in this sense, but—in the 
grain embargo. We lost a market, and we 
lost a recognition of us as a reliable trading 
partner in doing that. 


Commemoration of V-E Day 


Q. Mr. President, you said in your last 
news conference that you didn’t want to 
visit Dachau during your upcoming Europe- 
an trip because of an unnecessary guilt feel- 
ing that you said has been imposed on the 
present-day German people. How do you 
respond to those American Jews who have 
interpreted this remark as minimizing the 
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Holocaust and as passing up an opportunity 
to dramatize this idea of “never again”? 

The President. Well, Lou, here again is 
one that maybe—well, no maybe about it—I 
guess I should have elaborated more in my 
answer. I have made it very plain and 
spoken publicly on a number of occasions, 
and will continue to say, we should never 
forget the Holocaust. We should never 
forget it in the sense that this must never 
happen again, to any people, for whatever 
reason in the world. 

What I meant—and this time, to be a 
guest in that country at this particular time, 
when it is the coincident date with the end 
of the war, and recognizing that most of the 
population there—I grant you, there are 
some people there my age who remember 
the war and were participants in it on that 
side—but the bulk of the population, you 
might say everybody below 50 or 55, were 
either small children or not born yet. 

And there’s no question about their great 
feeling of guilt—even though they were not 
there to participate in it—of what their 
nation did. And then to take advantage of 
that visit, on that occasion, to go there—I 
just think is contrary to what I believe: We 
should all start recognizing the day of the 
end of the war as and make it more of a 
celebration of the fact that on that day, 40- 
odd years ago, began the friendship that we 
now know—40 years of peace between us. 
And at the same time, you can say: And let 
us keep it this way and never go back to 
that other way. 

And it just seemed to me that it would be 
just out of line to emphasize that when I 
was there, as a visitor in their country. I am 
supportive of the Holocaust Museum; I’ve 
done everything I can to be supportive of 
that. And I will say anytime that anyone 
wants me say it, as publicly as I can, that, 
no, we must never forget that chapter in 
this history of humankind and our determi- 
nation that it must never happen again. 


Tax Reform 


Q. Mr. President, on tax reform, Secre- 
tary Baker is at work, as you know, trying 
to come up with a revised proposal. And 
you have frequently talked about your 
desire to lower individual tax rates, yet the 
first Treasury plan envisioned a higher cor- 
porate tax burden. Are you willing to 
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accept higher burdens on corporations as a 
tradeoff for lower burdens on individuals? 

The President. Well, no, the corporate tax 
was going to be cut even lower than the 
top personal rate in their plan. What we’re 
talking about is generally more money from 
the corporate sector, but by way of broad- 
ening the base—that the rates would be 
lower for everyone, but there would be an 
end to some loopholes that probably were 
never intended to allow large profit-making 
corporations to escape totally tax free for 
years on end. And it would simply mean 
that there’d be more fairness, that you’d 
know that your neighbor was paying a tax, 
too, and not getting off scot-free. 

Q. So, you would envision, as a result of 
this effort, both lower corporate and indi- 
vidual rates, and all the revenue that is lost 
made up entirely by base-broadening ef- 
forts. 

The President. Yes. There’s no question 
the plan calls for a 33-percent top rate in- 
stead of 46 for the corporations, and then it 
calls 50, 25, and 15 for the—or, I mean 35, 
25, and 15, instead of the 50 and other 13 
tax brackets for individuals. 

So, no, we don’t want to penalize some 
taxpayer into paying a higher share by way 
of higher rates. We want all the rates to be 
lower, but, as I say, close those loopholes 
that have permitted this thing of very prof- 
itable businesses not paying any tax. 

Q. There’s—— 

The President. Got time for one more 
question? 


Views on the Presidency 


Q. Yes. Mr. President, you said at St. 
John’s last week—I know you were in a 
lighter mood—but you said to the students 
that you’re not a young man anymore. 
Now, you’re a person who has always cele- 
brated you own vitality, and I guess I 
wanted to ask you whether you feel your- 
self aging or growing any older in this job. 

The President. No. Do I look older? 
[Laughter] I don’t feel any older. No, I feel 
fine. And, no, I think maybe part of it, Lou, 
is that there’ve been a lot of people that 
have sat at that desk and have come from, 
let’s say, different experiences in govern- 
ment—by the way of the legislature, for ex- 
ample. 
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I have to believe that 8 years as Governor 
of the most populous State in the Union, 
California, was a pretty good foundation. In 
other words, I didn’t find things too differ- 
ent. I'd had 8 years of dealing with many of 
the same problems. Granted, we didn’t 
have a foreign policy in California, but I 
think that this is part of it. For 8 years 
somebody handed me a piece of paper 
every night that told me what I was going 
to be doing the next day. [Laughter] 

And when I became Governor, I had 
something of the same problems in Califor- 
nia that we had here. I came in in the 
middle of the fiscal year—you don’t quite 
come in in the middle here; you only come 
in 4 months into it; you’ve got 8 months to 
go on the other fellow’s budget—but 
middle of the fiscal year and with already a 
deficit that had been piled up in California. 
And the difference there—and I wish I had 
it here—the difference there was that—but 
in the 6 months remaining to me in that, 
when I took office, of the budget—that first 
budget—I had to balance the budget, which 
was one of the reasons why, in contrast to 
everything I’d said in campaigning, I had to 
go for a tax increase, because when July Ist 
came, that budget had to be balanced. But I 
promised the people that as soon as we 
could, we’d give it back, and we did. You 
know that. Every time there was a—we got 
to the place where it was surpluses, not 
deficits; and every surplus, we gave back to 
the taxpayers. 

Q. ——our last question, Dave or Lynn, 
do you have a question? 


Balanced Budget 


Q. Well, Mr. President, speaking of the 
balanced budget, you apparently or report- 
edly got very upset at a Congressman who 
said that he asked you if you want a bal- 
anced budget, why don’t you submit one. 
Well, I'd like to ask you, what was your 
response to that question? 

The President. That it was the most hypo- 
critical question I’d ever heard. [Laughter] 

Q. Why did you say that? 

The President. What? Well, there’s a 
member of a party that for 50 years, with 
only a couple of years’ exception, 2 or 4 
years’ exception, has been responsible for 
the government spending—the Democratic 
Congresses of the past 50 years—and we’ve 


had deficit spending for 50 years and a tril- 
lion dollars piled up in national debt before 
we got here. That for someone now to sug- 
gest—when they themselves have refused 
to give me the cuts I asked for—to suggest 
that I should have asked for so many more 
cuts, that we had a balanced budget all at 
once—no; it is hypocritical. He knows and 
everyone knows there’s no way that you 
could pull the rug out from so many people 
by trying to balance this budget in one 
term, in one year. The people have become 
accustomed for a half a century to many of 
the things that government is doing. So, 
you’ve got to warn them that down the 
road here it’s not going to be doing some of 
these things. And you start us on a down- 
ward path of reducing the deficits to where 
you can point to a time reasonably certain 
and say, “Here is where we can reach the 
balanced budget.” And this is our goal. 

But for him, as a member of the body 
that has refused to give me the cuts that I 
asked for ever since I’ve been here—if 
they’d given us the cuts in 1981 that we 
asked for, the budget deficit would be $50 
billion less than it is today. And then for 
him to say, “Why don’t you submit a bal- 
anced budget?”—Yes, I told him that, in no 
uncertain terms, how I felt about it. 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 4:05 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 2. 


United States Ambassador to Colombia 





Nomination of Charles A. Gillespie, Jr. 
April 2, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles A. Gillespie, Jr., of 
California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, as Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Colombia. He 
would succeed Lewis Arthur Tambs. 

Mr. Gillespie began his career in the For- 
eign Service as regional security officer at 
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the American Embassy in Manila, Philip- 
pines, in 1965-1966. In 1966-1968 he 
served in the same capacity in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, and from there he was assigned to 
the U.S. NATO Mission as administrative of- 
ficer in 1968-1970. Mr. Gillespie became a 
special assistant in the Bureau of Adminis- 
tration in 1970. In 1972 he went to the U.S. 
Embassy in Mexico as general services offi- 
cer and served there until 1975, when he 
became a student at Syracuse University in 
Syracuse, NY. In 1976-1978 he served as 
administrative officer at the U.S. Embassy 
in Managua, Nicaragua, and in 1978 re- 
turned to the Department to be Associate 
Director of Management Operations. In 
1980-1981 he attended the National War 
College and in 1981 became executive as- 
sistant in the Bureau of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. From 1983 to the present, he has 
been Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
the Caribbean in the Bureau of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. 

Mr. Gillespie was born March 22, 1935, in 
Long Beach, CA. He received his B.A. in 
1958 from the University of California. His 
foreign languages are Spanish, French, and 
German. Mr. Gillespie is married to the 
former Vivian Havens, and they have two 
children. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Turgut 
Ozal of Turkey 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
April 2, 1985 





The President. Mr. Prime Minister, it’s 
been a great pleasure to welcome you to 
the White House and to our nation’s capital. 
I'm delighted that we’ve had this opportu- 
nity to discuss a wide variety of issues of 
mutual importance to our two countries. 

Prime Minister Ozal’s official visit, the 
first in more than a decade by a Turkish 
leader, has been an important part of a 
long-overdue revitalization in U.S.-Turkish 
relations. Our two governments can be 
justly proud that by working together we 
have made great strides in improving bilat- 
eral understanding and cooperation. The 
Prime Minister has brought me up to date 
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on major changes that have recently oc- 
curred in Turkey and on his plans for Tur- 
key’s future. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you and President 
Evren have good reason to be proud of 
your success in rebuilding democratic insti- 
tutions and rekindling economic growth. 
You have brought a difficult international 
debt problem under control and opened 
your country to expanded trade and foreign 
investment. Turkey’s economic reform pro- 
gram reflects your courage and vision and is 
testimony to the determination of the Turk- 
ish people. I understand and appreciate the 
sacrifices that your countrymen have made 
in this difficult but necessary undertaking. 

With regard to NATO, Prime Minister 
Ozal and I reaffirmed our firm commit- 
ment to increase our cooperation within the 
alliance. The strength and cohesiveness of 
NATO have assured the security of the 
Western democracies for more than three 
decades. But our past success does not 
mean we can become complacent. The 
forces opposing NATO continue to modern- 
ize, and continuing dangers face us in 
southwest Asia and the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. We agree that our multilateral securi- 
ty ties and bilateral military cooperation are 
more important than ever. 

We also discussed the need to strengthen 
and broaden U.S.-Turkish relations. Until re- 
cently, most Americans have known Turkey 
best as a NATO ally. Well, Mr. Prime Minis- 
ter, thanks to your leadership and the for- 
ward-looking policies you’re pursuing, we’re 
now getting to know your country better as 
a trading partner and for growing opportu- 
nities in finance and investment. 

A new U.S.-Turkish trade organization is 
being established, and new treaties and 
agreements in the economic field are being 
concluded. The United States welcomes 
these important and progressive develop- 
ments. Let me also assure you that the 
United States remains committed to high 
levels of security assistance for Turkey to 
speed the modernization of your armed 
forces and to support your economic reform 
program. And, of course, this assistance 
serves the interests of both our countries. I 
reiterated to the Prime Minister that I will 
continue to urge the Congress to fund my 
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full security assistance request for Turkey in 
fiscal year 1986. 

In our discussion of international and re- 
gional issues, we devoted particular atten- 
tion to the Cyprus problem, and I expressed 
satisfaction with the progress made in the 
U.N.-sponsored proximity talks last fall and 
with the Turkish Government’s positive 
role in promoting that progress. Resolution 
of the Cyprus problem remains a high pri- 
ority for our administration. Though the 
January summit, held under the U.N. Secre- 
tary-General’s auspices, did not succeed, we 
remain hopeful that a fair and lasting settle- 
ment can be achieved. 

It’s essential, Mr. Prime Minister, that our 
two governments do all we can in support 
of the Secretary-General’s Cyprus initiative. 
Turkey is a land bridge between Europe 
and Asia and provides us with a special 
view. The Ottoman Empire managed East- 
West problems long before America was 
even known to Europe. 

Today, as before, Turkey serves as a par- 
ticularly important cultural and diplomatic 
bridge between East and West. I thank you, 
Mr. Prime Minister, for briefing me on 
Turkish policies and diplomacy in areas of 
great importance to both of us. You’re a 
good friend and important ally, and I thank 
you for all that you're doing to strengthen 
our cooperation. Together, we’re serving 
the cause of peace and freedom. 

Mr. Prime Minister, in your visit to Amer- 
ica and as you reach out to the American 
people to acquaint them’ better with Turk- 
ish achievements and hopes, please be as- 
sured that we'll do all we can to make our 
bilateral relations even closer. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I know that your visit 
will make an important contribution to the 
further development of our relations. So, 
again, welcome to Washington, and God- 
speed. 

The Prime Minister. 1 wish to thank 
President Reagan for the warm welcome he 
has extended to me. My visit to this great, 
friendly nation has a particular importance 
in view of the fact that this is the first visit 
for 14 years by a Turkish Prime Minister. 
Our talks have been extensive, open, and 
very constructive. 

I have renewed to President Reagan the 
heartfelt congratulations of my government 
for his impressive victory at the elections. I 


have also expressed my congratulations for 
his success in expanding the American 
economy, which I hope will be to the bene- 
fit of all of us. 

I have expressed to the President my as- 
sessment of the issues which Turkey follows 
with utmost attention. We live in a turbu- 
lent world, and as far as Turkey is con- 
cerned, our region is at the present full of 
dangers. Again, on this occasion, I have re- 
alized how deep and strong are the bonds 
of friendship, alliance, and cooperation be- 
tween Turkey and the United States. 

I have particularly appreciated the con- 
sideration shown by the President and his 
administration for Turkey and for the de- 
velopment of Turkish-American relations. I 
consider this attention as a recognition of 
the steady commitment of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to democracy, peace, and defense. 

Turkey’s new economic policies, I be- 
lieve, are well understood by the Reagan 
administration. Our exchange of views con- 
firmed the existence of broad and encour- 
aging convergence. Both administrations, I 
believe, are strongly committed to dialog as 
the best means to solve international prob- 
lems. The basic cause of both of us remains 
peace and stability in the world. 

We are also firmly convinced that a sub- 
stantial balanced and verifiable reduction of 
armaments is an essential condition for a 
safer world. I have explained to the Presi- 
dent our views as far as the situation in our 
region is concerned. I must say that we 
view the situation as quite dangerous and 
unstable. 

I wish to thank President Reagan for this 
fruitful exchange of views. For me it was a 
confirmation of how much the sharing of 
values and aspirations in a context of long- 
standing friendship makes it easier to reach 
mutual understanding and agreements. 


Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:21 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. Earlier, the President and 
the Prime Minister met in the Oval Office 
and then attended a luncheon in the Resi- 
dence. 
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United States Trade Representative 


90th Birthday of John J. McCloy 





Nomination of Clayton Yeutter. 
April 2, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Clayton Yeutter to be 
United States Trade Representative. He 
would succeed William E. Brock. 


Since 1978 Mr. Yeutter has been presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange. Previously he 
was a senior partner in the law firm of 
Nelson, Harding, Yeutter & Leonard in Lin- 
coln, NE, in 1977-1978. Mr. Yeutter was 
Deputy Special Trade Representative in 
1975-1977. Prior to that time, he served at 
the Department of Agriculture as Assistant 
Secretary for International Affairs and Com- 
modity Programs (1974-1975); Assistant 
Secretary for Marketing and Consumer 
Services (1973-1974); and Administrator, 
Consumer and Marketing Service (1970- 
1971). He was director of the University of 
Nebraska Mission in Colombia in 1968-1970 
and executive assistant to the Governor of 
Nebraska in 1966-1968. He was a faculty 
member in the department of agricultural 
economics at the University of Nebraska in 
1960-1966. From 1957 until 1975, he oper- 
ated a 2,500-acre farming-ranching-cattle 
feeding enterprise in central Nebraska. _ 


Mr. Yeutter serves as a member of the 
boards of directors of ConAgra, Inc., the 
U.S. Meat Export Federation, the Japan 
America Society of Chicago, Inc., and the 
Chicago-Tokyo Bank. He is a member and 
immediate past chairman of the board of 
directors of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce & Industry and a member of 
the board of trustees of Winrock, Inc., i 
Morrilton, AR. 


He graduated from the University of Ne- 
braska (B.S., 1952; J.D., 1963; Ph.D., 1966). 
He is married, has four children, and re- 
sides in Hinsdale, IL. He was born Decem- 
ber 10, 1930, in Eustis, NE. 
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Remarks at a Rose Garden Ceremony. 
April 2, 1985 





The President. We are delighted to have 
so many distinguished guests here today as 
we pay tribute on his birthday to one of 
America’s most distinguished public serv- 
ants. John McCloy has had a long life—90 
years—and most of it marked by unparal- 
leled service to his country and humanity. 

Beginning with Franklin Roosevelt, he 
has served nine Presidents in a wide variety 
of assignments. Let me testify personally to 
the wisdom of John’s counsel. I’m proud to 
say he was a member of our 1980 transition 
team, and I can recall the insight and 
advice that he gave me on American- 
German relations at the time—insight and 
advice that is just as timely today as they 
were then. 

In a few weeks I'll have a chance to more 
formally celebrate the friendship of the 
German and American peoples. But let me 
say now what no one can question: It was 
the heroic work of men like John McCloy 
during the difficult postwar period that did 
much to preserve world freedom and unite 
our two nations in friendship. 

And on this note, President von Weiz- 
sicker, let me say how pleased we are to 
have you here today to celebrate this occa- 
sion. Your presence is an honor for the 
American people, but I think it’s also a sign 
of the deep affection and high esteem the 
German people have for John McCloy. 

We’re also honored to have with us today 
the mayor of Berlin, Eberhard Diepgen. He 
has a special presentation to make on behalf 
of the people of his city—a people who 
gratefully remember John McCloy’s extraor- 
dinary work in the aftermath of the Berlin 
blockade and airlift. 

It would take too long to recite for you 
the rest of John McCloy’s many important 
contributions to our country and to the 
cause of peace and freedom. From wartime 
intrigue and espionage to European recon- 
struction after World War II, to disarma- 
ment negotiations spanning more than 30 


1 President of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 
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years, John McCloy’s high intellect and self- 
ish heart—selfless heart; I shouldn’t have 
mispronounced that word above all—John 
McCloy’s selfless heart has made a differ- 
ence, an enduring difference, in the lives of 
millions. 

So, as your President, John, I salute you 
today not only for myself and all the Presi- 
dents you’ve served so well but for all your 
countrymen and the millions of people 
around the world whose lives you helped 
make safer because of your devotion to 
duty and to the cause of humanity. And 
again, a very happy birthday from all of us. 

And now I would like to ask President 
von Weizsicker to say a few words—Mr. 
President. 

President von Weizsacker. Mr. President, 
may I join you on behalf of all my fellow 
Germans, both here and at home, in honor- 
ing a great man to whom both our nations 
owe an immense gratitude. 

The Federal Republic of Germany today 
is one of the free and prosperous countries 
in the world—a democracy of tested stabili- 
ty, an important partner in the Atlantic alli- 
ance. This seems rather natural and obvious 
and not particularly noteworthy to us today, 
but it was by no means to be foreseen in 
the early postwar period in Europe. 

A decisive role in making this miracle 
possible was played by the man we are hon- 
oring today—by John McCloy. It was his 
human decency in helping the beaten 
enemy to recover. It was his trust in free- 
dom, his confidence in the deep roots of 
freedom among the Germans, that largely 
contributed to reestablish the free society in 
my country and to enable us to join the free 
nations in Europe and in the Atlantic com- 
munity. 

His realistic judgment, his vitality, and his 
actual influence were just as immense as 
were his fairness and his modesty. So, he 
became one of the foremost to have turned 
enemies into friends. The official visit which 
you, Mr. President, are going to pay to my 
country soon will reinforce the deep ties 
that bind us together. We share our values 
of freedom; we share the responsibility for 
peace; we share our future destiny. 

So, it remains our common task to trans- 
mit this spirit to a younger generation. It is 
in this light that you, Mr. President, will be 
our most welcome guest a month from now. 


And it is in this mind that I have come to 
bring the warmest wishes of the German 
people and to pay tribute to John McCloy, a 
great statesman, a great American, and a 
great friend. 

Now, with your permission, Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I now ask the governing mayor 
of Berlin, Eberhard Diepgen, to say a few 
words in honoring McCloy from the Berlin- 
ers. 

Mayor Diepgen. Mr. President, the Bun- 
destag President, the Berlin Senate, and the 
Berlin House of Representatives are today 
conferring upon you, Mr. McCloy, the dig- 
nity of an honorary citizen. This is the high- 
est distinction that free Berlin can award. 

As a high commissioner of an occupying 
power, only a few years after a terrible war, 
you, Mr. McCloy, helped us to rebuild the 
country which had been destroyed. And 
you helped us to attain the way of life of a 
free democracy. 

When we Berliners speak about you, we 
think of the cessation of this mounting 
problem, the Marshall plan aid, and the re- 
birth of the Berlin economy. And we think 
of the American Memorial Library, the 
early years of the Free University, and the 
work of the Aspen Institute in our city. And 
we think of the unforgettable visit of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy in Berlin. 

That the free part of Berlin could become 
birthplace and symbol of membership of 
the free part of our country in the Western 
community—the community of ideas—is 
something which in a large extent we owe 
to you. 

But in this hour, we do not look only back 
into the past with gratitude. In the spirit of 
the honorary citizen, in the spirit of the city 
of Berlin, we want to cement the German- 
American partnership and develop it fur- 
ther. Together, we must, and I’m sure we 
can, find the answers to the great questions 
of our time—war, hunger, unemployment, 
and the destruction of nature. 

Mr. McCloy, I should like to read out the 
text of the document of the honorary citi- 
zen: “The Berlin Senate in agreement with 
the Berlin House of Representatives confers 
upon Mr. John J. McCloy the honorary citi- 
zenship of the state and the city of Berlin. 
In gratitude, we thereby honor the former 
High Commissioner of the United States of 
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America in Germany and Chairman of the 
Board of the Ford Foundation for his out- 
standing services to Berlin. John McCloy is 
closely connected with the reconstruction 
and development of this city. His dedication 
contributed to a great extent to understand- 
ing of Berlin in the United States of Amer- 
ica and to preservation of peace and free- 
dom.” 

Mr. McCloy, I congratulate you. 

Mr. McCloy. Thank you very much, 
indeed, Mr. Biirgermeister—{inaudible]. 
[Laughter] 

I'll respond to that. Well, thank you very 
much. You're the regierender biirgermeister 
[governing mayor] of Berlin. Mr. President, 
thank you very much, indeed, for the com- 
ments that you made. 

I'm a little sensitive about my age, Mr. 
President. But I think I ought to record the 
fact that I have served in two World Wars, 
and I served in World War I with a man 
who fought the Indians on the Plains. How 
short the span of American history really is. 
But that connotes—that particular fact— 
that, although I’m a little long in the tooth, 
the country has really got a very young life, 
and its great destinies are ahead of it. 

I have another connotation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and that is that compared to me, what 
a spring chicken you are. [Laughter] 

The President. John, you've made my 
day. [Laughter] 

Mr. McCloy. Okay, well, this honor that I 
have received today—I’m very sensitive 
about my old age; I’m very aware of it. 
Someone said the other day that—to me— 
I’m sure he was a friend of mine—he said: 
“Jack, did you ever stop and think that with 
short of a few years, your life represents 
one-half of the entire life of the country?” 
Well, I hadn’t thought of it before. It was a 
rather staggering statistic. But I’ve been 
thinking of it since. 

Now, as for this very, very fine honor 
you’ve done me, Mr. Biirgermeister—you 
know, in Berlin, every time we went up 
there, it was very pleasant. As I got off the 
train or the plane—whatever it was in that 
period of the blockade—but as soon as I got 
off the plane, it was: “Willkommen, Herr 
McCloy.” We could make a lot of mistakes 
down in the zone, but we couldn’t make 
any mistakes up in Berlin. They were glad 
to see ya. And it was really a very comfort- 
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ing thing—the welcome that you got up 
there. And I stop and think frequently how 
much we owe to the Berliner, the Berliner 
with his geist [spirit] and his mut [courage] 
and his civil courage—I guess is the word. 
Did I pronounce that right? 

What the—not only Western city or Ger- 
many but the entire free world owes to the 
vigor and the strength and the spirit, the 
mut and, as I say, the civil courage of the 
Berliner. And we will continue for a long 
time to be grateful for the inspiration which 
he gave us because of his display of those 
features. 

Well, I won’t reminisce anymore. But I 
want to thank everybody here, and particu- 
larly the Secretary of State and the Vice 
President and this entire turnout. I see a 
great many people with whom I’ve had a 
good many vicissitudes. And let me just say 
how deeply appreciative I am of this tribute 
to me and how grateful I am for it. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:30 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 





Appointment of Robert B. Delano as a 
Member. April 3, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robert B. Delano to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee for 
Trade Negotiations for a term of 2 years. 
This is a reappointment. 

Since 1980 Mr. Delano has been serving 
as president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in Park Ridge, IL. He was vice 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in 1976-1980. He also operates 
a 400-acre grain farm. He has been presi- 
dent of the Southern Farm Bureau Life In- 
surance Co. since 1975. 

He graduated from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University (B.S., 1944). 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Warsaw, VA. He was born July 8, 1924, 
in Warsaw, VA. 
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Occupational Safety and Health 
Review Commission 





Nomination of Robert E. Rader, Jr., To Be a 
Member. April 3, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert E. Rader, Jr., to be 
a member of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Review Commission for the term ex- 
piring April 27, 1991. He would succeed 
Timothy F. Cleary. 

Since 1979 Mr. Rader has been a partner 
in the firm of McCarty, Wilson, Rader & 
Mash in Ennis, TX. Previously, he was gen- 
eral counsel for Gibsons Discount Centers, 
Inc., in 1971-1979 and an associate with the 
law firm of Story, Armstrong & Steger in 
Dallas, TX (1969-1971). 

He graduated from Harding College 
(1966) and Southern Methodist University 
Law School (1969). He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Ennis, TX. He was 
born September 11, 1944, in Cleveland, 
OH. 


National Council on Educational 
Research 





Nomination of Onalee McGraw To Be a 
Member. April 3, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Onalee McGraw to be a 
member of the National Council on Educa- 
tional Research for a term expiring Septem- 
ber 30, 1987. This is a reappointment. 

Dr. McGraw is an educational consultant 
to the Heritage Foundation. She is also the 
author of three monographs published by 
the Heritage Foundation on education and 
family: Secular Humanism and the Schools: 
The Issue Whose Time Has Come; Family 
Choice in Education: The New Imperative; 
and The Family, Feminism and the Thera- 
peutic State. 

She graduated from Whittier College 
(B.A., 1961) and Georgetown University 
(Ph.D., 1970). She is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in McLean, VA. She was 
born October 4, 1939, in San Luis Obispo, 
CA. 


National Council on the Handicapped 





Nomination of Marian North Koonce To Be 
a Member. April 3, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Marian North Koonce to 
be a member of the National Council on 
the Handicapped for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 23, 1987. This is a reappointment. 

She is owner and manager of Willow- 
brook Ranch. She was secretary and treasur- 
er of Western U.S. Construction Co. in 
1966-1980 and co-owner of Adobes, a con- 
struction company, in 1959-1963. She is an 
active member of the Santa Barbara auxilia- 
ry to the Easter Seal Society. 

Mrs. Koonce attended the University of 
Texas. She is married, has six children, and 
resides in Santa Barbara, CA. She was born 
August 11, 1924, in Yoakum, TX. 


Missing and Exploited Children 





Remarks at a Meeting With a Group of 
Activists. April 3, 1985 





The President. 1 know the problem, of 
course, that brings us together—missing and 
exploited children. And it’s a major issue, I 
believe, in America today and a problem 
that can threaten every American family, 
rich or poor. And the possibility of a kid- 
naping or abuse to a child is one of the 
major fears that I think parents now face. 
So, each of you are here today because 
you're integrally involved in the missing 
and exploited children issue. 

Just last May we launched the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children 
to help address part of this issue. I know its 
success. And I’m pleased to see so many of 
the Board members, along with the Direc- 
tors, here today. They have set up, among 
other things, a hotline where people can 
call in instantly. And, as I understand it, 
they’ve been getting about 225 calls a day. 

Many of you here represent other major 
efforts, public and private, that can address 
these critical problems. But there’s much 
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more to be done, and I know that you’ve 
discussed ways of doing more. 

So, I'm asking you today to form a new 
partnership for child safety. And this part- 
nership can involve law enforcement orga- 
nizations, school systems, community serv- 
ice groups, in coordination with the Attor- 
ney General and his offices at the Depart- 
ment of Justice. And I'd like to ask if you 
could report back to me in 3 weeks’ time 
with your recommendations of how such a 
partnership should be structured. And Ill 
let you keep track of the calendar. 

And it’s my hope that this partnership 
can be launched so that every child in the 
country will have the opportunity to be safe 
and secure, and you’re the people who will 
make it work. And you have my heartfelt 
thanks for what you’re doing and what you 
continue to do. 

Now, I understand we have a brief pause 
when the—{inaudible]. 

Reporter. Mr. President, Senator Dole 
said that the budget is going to be a hard 
sell. What are you going to do to help sell 
it—this compromise? 

The President. What I always do—sell. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Is it going to be tough? 

The President. Isn't it always? 


Note: The President spoke at 2:01 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Villanova Basketball Team 





Remarks Congratulating the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association Champions. 
April 4, 1985 





The President. It’s a pleasure to have you 
all here today. We aren’t able to give you a 
reception as enthusiastic as the one you got 
up in Philadelphia, but I want you to know 
that we welcome you with the same heart- 
felt admiration. And Rollie Massimino, 
members of the Villanova Wildcats: Well 
done. You not only represent sportsmen of 
great talent, you represent the spirit of 
overcoming great odds that Americans love 
so much. 
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You’re being called the “Cinderella 
Team,” but I don’t see anyone around here 
who looks like he could fit into a glass slip- 
per. [Laughter] Then, again, it wasn’t 
magic; it was long, hard hours of prepara- 
tion that enabled you to capture the cham- 
pionship. As Gary McLain said: “We 
worked so hard for this; no one in America 
knows how hard we worked. This is what 
can happen when you really work hard.” 

And, Rollie, you deserve a great deal of 
credit for that preparation and also for ev- 
erything you’ve done to turn a group of 
tremendous individual players into a team 
that will go down in the history books. 

I know that Monday night’s victory was 
also a bittersweet one for you. A person 
whose life was so much a part of the history 
of Villanova basketball passed away that 
morning. Alex Severance left a long legacy 
with 60 years at the university. 

And there’s someone else here who de- 
serves recognition: Jake Niven. And, Jake, I 
know how much you mean to this team and 
to all of the students at Villanova. This 
championship is a tribute to you and to 
Alex Severance. You’ve made your mark, 
and your personal courage has inspired 
greatness. 

And it was greatness. It’s almost hard to 
believe that any team managed to make 
78.6 percent of their shots. I was beginning 
to think it was a hundred percent, the way 
it looked on television. That’s better shoot- 
ing than I used to do in one of those west- 
ern movies. [Laughter] You never ran out 
of ammunition, and you could always do 
retakes. [Laughter] 

But all of you did an extraordinary job. 
With the eyes of the Nation on you, you 
didn’t buckle under the pressure; your 
hands stayed steady. One of the longest mo- 
ments in sport must be during a jump shot, 
in that fraction of a second when you’re 
suspended in the air, and the crowd is yell- 
ing, and you're looking for a small white 
cylinder that seems to be a mile away, and 
you have to throw the ball into that tiny net 
before Pat Ewing! comes out of nowhere 
to block it. 


1 Center for the Georgetown University 
basketball team. 
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A special word of congratulations to the 
winner of the tournament’s Most Valuable 
Player Award, Ed Pinckney. And, Ed, I 
don’t know if playing against Ewing is like 
playing against Tip O’Neill—{/aughter|—but 
I understand exactly what it’s like to be up 
against an awesome opponent. So, congratu- 
lations. 

The game was a testimonial to the enor- 
mous talent on both sides. I think you'll all 
agree with me that Georgetown’s team did 
a great job and that their sportsmanship 
was in the highest tradition of the game. As 
one of their team members said, “We went 
out with style.” Well, they did just that. 
And I know all of us here today have tre- 
mendous respect for those fellows as play- 
ers, as individuals, and as a team. 

You’ve all heard the old saying that “It 
isn’t whether you win or lose, but how you 
play the game.” I think it may be more 
accurate to say that winning isn’t every- 
thing, but it sure beats coming in second. 
[Laughter] 

Seriously, this is your day. You know the 
people of Philadelphia are proud of you, 
your families are proud of you. And today I 
just want you to know that all of your coun- 
trymen join your family and friends in ap- 
plauding your achievements. 

So, God bless each one of you. And thank 
you very much for being here. 

Coach Massimino. Mr. President, friends, 
this is really a pleasure. In fact, I’m prob- 
ably more nervous than when you saw all of 
us running up and down that bench during 
the course of that Georgetown game. But 
even though you’re a Hoya fan—{laugh- 
ter|}—we would like to make you an honor- 
ary Wildcat. [Laughter] 

This is certainly a tremendous opportuni- 
ty for all of us, our families, the players, 
Jake Niven, whom you brought out, and 
everybody else associated with the Villa- 
nova family. Again, I want to sincerely 
thank you. This just culminates the total 
dedication and all the hard work that these 
young men have done. 

Thank you very much. 

The President. Thank you, Coach. 

Mr. Pinckney. Vd like to present a jacket 
on behalf of the Villanova coaching staff 
and players to the President. 


The President. Thank you very much. I’m 
very proud to have that. Thank you. Thank 
you all very much. 

And, Coach, I can’t be a fan of anyone. 
[Laughter] I just think of you all as constitu- 
ents. [Laughter] But I congratulate all of 
you, and I do thank you very much for this. 

And I understand we interrupted your 
spring vacation. [Laughter] I’m sorry about 
that. Perhaps we should have waited. 

Mr. Pinckney. It’s beautiful to be here. 

The President. Well, pleased to have you 
here. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:46 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


National Endowment for the 
Humanities 





Nomination of Edward A. Curran To Be 
Chairman. April 4, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward A. Curran to be 
Chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities for a term of 4 years. He 
would succeed William J. Bennett. 

Mr. Curran has been serving as Deputy 
Director of the Peace Corps since 1982. 
Previously he was Director of the National 
Institute of Education at the Department of 
Education in 1981-1982. He was an Associ- 
ate Director of the Office of Presidential 
Personnel at the White House in 1981. He 
served on the education transition team, 
office of the President-elect, in 1980-1981. 
Mr. Curran was headmaster of the National 
Cathedral School, Washington, DC, in 
1968-1980. 

In 1957-1968 he was employed by St. 
John’s School of Houston, TX, as a teacher 
and dean of student affairs. In 1960 he es- 
tablished schools for children of American 
and national employees in Ecuador, Argen- 
tina, and Bolivia for Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Corp. In 1955-1957 he taught at 
Englewood School for Boys, Englewood, NJ, 
and acted as chairman of the lower school. 

He graduated from Yale University (B.A., 
1955) and Duke University (M.A.T., 1968). 
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He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Bethesda, MD. He was born August 22, 
1933, in North Adams, MA. 


United States Ambassador to Trinidad 
and Tobago 


Croatian. He is married to the former Doris 
Marie de Hemptinne, and they have three 
children. He was born June 15, 1934, in 
New York, NY. 


Drug Enforcement Administration 





Nomination of Sheldon J. Krys. 
April 4, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Sheldon J. Krys, of Mary- 
land, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, as 
Ambassador to the Republic of Trinidad 
and Tobago. He would succeed Melvin Her- 
bert Evans. 

Mr. Krys began his career in radio/TV 
and public relations in 1955-1961. He was 
with KRSD radio station in South Dakota, 
WWDC in Washington, DC, and WGAY in 
Maryland. He was owner the director of 
Chris Seldon Public Relations. 

He began his government career with the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
in Washington, DC, as consultant to the Di- 
rector of Public Affairs in 1961-1962. He 
came to the Department of State in 1962 as 
education and cultural affairs officer and in 
1965 went to London as management offi- 
cer. He served in that capacity until he 
became an international relations officer in 
London in 1967-1969. He returned to 
Washington and served as personnel officer 
in the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs in 
1969-1970. In 1970-1974 he was Director 
of Personnel for Latin America and in Octo- 
ber 1972 became a Foreign Service officer. 
In 1974 he went to Belgrade as administra- 
tive counselor and served there until he 
was assigned to the National War College in 
1976. In 1977 he became a Foreign Service 
inspector. In 1979-1983 Mr. Krys was Exec- 
utive Director of the Bureau of Near East 
and South Asian Affairs. He became Princi- 
pal Deputy Director for Management Oper- 
ations in 1983, where he served until 1984 
when he became Executive Assistant to the 
Under Secretary of State for Management. 

Mr. Krys attended the University of 
Maryland and National War College. His 
foreign languages are French and Serbo- 
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Nomination of John C. Lawn To Be 
Administrator. April 4, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John C. Lawn to be Ad- 
ministrator of Drug Enforcement. He 
would succeed Francis M. Mullen, Jr. 

Since 1982 Mr. Lawn has been serving as 
Deputy Administrator of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration at the Department of 
Justice. Previously he was Acting Deputy 
Administrator of the Drug Enforcement 
Administration. He was special agent in 
charge of the FBI office in San Antonio, TX, 
in 1980-1982; section chief of the FBI head- 
quarters in 1979-1980; assistant special 
agent in charge in the FBI office in Kansas 
City, MO, in 1977-1979; and supervisor at 
FBI headquarters in 1973-1977. He re- 
ceived the Law Enforcement Award given 
by the Association of Federal Investigators 
in 1983. 

He graduated from St. Francis College of 
Brooklyn (B.A., 1957) and St. John’s Univer- 
sity (M.A., 1964). He is married, has four 
children, and resides in Fairfax Station, VA. 
He was born June 2, 1935, in Brooklyn, NY. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Albert R. Brashear as 
Deputy Press Secretary for Domestic Affairs 
and Special Assistant to the President. 
April 4, 1985 





The President today appointed Albert R. 
(Rusty) Brashear to be Deputy Press Secre- 
tary for Domestic Affairs and Special Assist- 
ant to the President. He will succeed Max 
Marlin Fitzwater. 

In 1984-1985 he served as assistant to the 
Secretary and Director of Public Affairs at 
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the Department of the Interior. For a brief 
period following that, he was Director of 
Public Affairs at the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 


He was Press Director for the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency in 1982-1984 
and press secretary to Congressman Robin 
Beard in 1979-1983. He was executive as- 
sistant to the president of the World’s Fair 
in Knoxville, TN, in 1977-1979. He served 
as director of alumni programs at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in 1975-1977 and 
news director for WBIR-TV-AM-FM in 
Knoxville, TN, in 1970-1974. 


He graduated from the University of Ten- 
nessee (B.A., 1971). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Alexandria, VA. He 
was born October 17, 1942, in Kingsport, 
TN. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Dale A. Petroskey as 
Assistant Press Secretary. April 4, 1985 





Dale A. Petroskey will become Assistant 
Press Secretary in the Office of the Press 
Secretary. He will succeed C. Anson Frank- 
lin. He will serve as a spokesman and 
manage the day-to-day operations of the 
Lower Press Office. In addition, he will be 
liaison with congressional press secretaries 
and Republican campaign organizations. 


Since December 1981 Mr. Petroskey has 
been serving as administrative assistant to 
Congressman Bill Goodling. In November 
1983 he also became press secretary to 
Congressman Goodling. Previously he was 
press secretary to Congressman Mark Siljan- 
der and before that was campaign manager 
and press secretary to the Siljander for Con- 
gress Committee. In 1978-1981 he was as- 
sistant press secretary to the Michigan 
House Republican Caucus. 

Mr. Petroskey graduated from Michigan 
State University (B.A., 1978). He is married 
and resides in Alexandria, VA. He was born 
August 17, 1955, in Detroit, MI. 


Meeting With President Belisario 
Betancur Cuartas of Colombia 





Remarks Following Their Meeting. 
April 4, 1985 





President Reagan. President Betancur, 
it’s a pleasure to have you visit us here in 
Washington. I, in particular, am pleased to 
have had this opportunity to reciprocate 
the hospitality that you extended to me 
during my visit to Bogota in 1982. 

Your present visit, Mr. President, gives us 
the opportunity to affirm, once again, the 
solid ties of friendship and good will be- 
tween our two countries. As the leaders of 
free people, we share a commitment to the 
democratic ideals, which are at the heart of 
our societies. 

Today we have renewed our mutual com- 
mitment to promoting democracy in this 
hemisphere, pursuing peace in Central 
America, and eliminating the scourge of 
narcotics trafficking from our societies. We 
have also explored areas of cooperation 
which can enhance the economic well- 
being of our peoples. 

President Betancur, in trying to bring 
peace to Central America, you’ve played a 
key role in the Contadora process. And the 
United States fully supports the objectives 
of the Contadora process. 

We join you in seeking a comprehensive 
and fully verifiable settlement of regional 
problems. And we, like you, believe peace 
can be achieved through national reconcili- 
ation and democracy. Colombia and E!} Sal- 
vador, for example, have invited talks with 
their opponents and encouraged them to be 
part of a truly democratic process. Those 
who seek democracy in Nicaragua have 
asked the Sandinistas to engage in talks as a 
step toward peace and democracy in Nica- 
ragua. We hope that the Sandinistas will 
take that step toward reconciliation. 

Later today I will be talking to the Amer- 
ican people in greater detail about this sub- 
ject. I am glad that President Betancur and 
I were able to discuss how the United States 
can best help the Contadora countries 
achieve all of the agreed-upon objectives 
for Central America, including national rec- 
onciliation in Nicaragua. 
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Mr. President, we admire your determi- 
nation to end the strife which has plagued 
your country. The citizens of Colombia are 
indeed lucky to have a leader of vision, 
courage, and compassion. We wish you suc- 
cess and hope that those who have fought 
with weapons learn to work within the 
democratic process. It is appropriate that 
we praise your efforts to foster peace and 
brotherhood during this holy week. 

Mr. President, your personal courage and 
dedication are also evident in your govern- 
ment’s all-out battle against narcotics traf- 
fickers. You have my unbounded respect 
for what you're doing. 

The production of illicit narcotics and the 
peddling of these drugs corrupt our soci- 
eties, our children, and, with them, our 
future. The struggle against this unmitigat- 
ed evil unites all good and decent people. 
We look forward to Mrs. Betancur’s return 
here later this month to join Nancy and 
other First Ladies in discussing the prob- 
lem, especially as it affects our young 
people. 

In the United States, the fight against 
drug use has a top priority. We’re trying to 
help those on drugs get off, to prevent 
those not involved from starting. And we’re 
doing our best to smash the trade in illegal 
drugs. This matter is of vital concern to us 
both, and in finding solutions to the prob- 
lem, Colombia and the United States are 
full partners, as we affirm today in our joint 
statement on narcotics. 

The illegal drug trade, as we both agree, 
is a cancer. Commercial trade, on the other 
hand, serves the interests of both our peo- 
ples. While Americans enjoy Colombian 
products such as coffee, cut flowers, and 
tropical fruits, Colombians benefit from U.S. 
technology and goods such as heavy ma- 
chinery, chemicals, and wheat. 

At a time when both our governments 
grapple with trade deficits in a world of 
many trading partners, let us build on our 
history of cooperation to develop trade poli- 
cies which strengthen our economies, give 
incentive to enterprise, and encourage ex- 
change between our peoples. 

I look forward, Mr. President, to working 
closely with you on these and other signifi- 
cant matters. On behalf of the United 
States, I extend warm wishes to both you, 
President Betancur, and to the Colombian 
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people. We bid you farewell. We wish you a 
safe and happy journey home and a happy 
Faster. 

President Betancur. Mr. President, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, my visit to the United 
States, which was planned some months ago 
at the invitation of President Reagan, comes 
to an end today in the cordial climate of the 
White House. 

It has been a good opportunity to speak 
with President Reagan, with Vice President 
Bush, with Secretary Shultz, and with other 
members of this administration on several 
issues—some bilateral, others multilateral— 
which are of interest to the people of the 
Americas and, in particular, to our two na- 
tions. 

Today, at your invitation, we have met in 
Washington to examine a number of multi- 
lateral and bilateral issues: among the first, 
the Central American crisis, the process of 
greater democracy in Latin America, the 
problems stemming from the foreign debt, 
the strengthening of the international 
coffee agreement and of multilateral lend- 
ing institutions, and the international fight 
against the drug traffic; among the latter, 
the macroeconomic adjustment program, 
with self-discipline and economic growth, 
and the trade relations between Colombia 
and the United States. 

I have also taken advantage of this visit to 
exchange ideas with distinguished Congress- 
men, with senior officials from the interna- 
tional financial institutions, with outstand- 
ing personalities from the academic world, 
and important leaders from the U.S. private 
sector. 

Regarding the Central American issue, I 
was able to bring up my concern with the 
problems that affect that region. I insisted 
on the urgency of reactivating the negotiat- 
ing process of Contadora and of exhausting 
all efforts of conviction to implement the 
principles, commitments, and recommenda- 
tions which are part of the document of 
objectives of the act of Contadora. 

During a recent visit to the Central 
American region’s countries, I was able to 
see for myself the renewed desire on their 
part to provide new possibilities for a dialog 
and, for the countries which are a part of 
the Contadora group, their determination 
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to offer whatever possibilities there may be 
in this same respect. 

I am pleased to state that in my talks 
today with President Reagan I have en- 
countered the same constructive spirit and 
his decision to provide propitious conditions 
to carry out reconciliation dialogs that will 
ultimately lead to the full participation of 
the political and social forces in the demo- 
cratic process of the countries affected by 
violence and civil strife. 

I am pleased that the U.S. Government at 
this critical moment is approaching the 
problems of Central America with an open 
mind. And I am certain that this attitude 
will prevail throughout the region. 

On the subject of narcotics, we are carry- 
ing out a frontal assault in my country in 
this respect. I refer you to the communique 
that President Reagan and I have issued, 
which clearly and categorically expresses 
the will of both countries to work together 
to rescue humanity from this scourge. 

During the conversations with the au- 
thorities of the United States, I underscored 
the existing link that there is between the 
external debt and democracy and requested 
that a new round of negotiations, multilat- 
eral negotiations, be held to ease exports 
from developing countries. I have noted 
with interest that the United States looks 
upon the coming economic summit to be 
held at Bonn as a good occasion to examine 
this important subject. 

In connection to Colombia’s autonomous 
program of macroeconomic adjustment, I 
wish to place on record the positive support 
that we have received from the Inter- 
American Development Bank, from the 
World Bank, from the International Mone- 
tary Fund, as well as from the Government 
of the United States through its Federal Re- 
serve, and from the Treasury Department. I 
have personally seen tangible proof of this 
support while on this visit. 

We believe that the time has come, as I 
said before Congress, for the United States 
and Latin America to redefine the param- 
eters of their mutual relations. We need 
what I would call a new treatment—a new 
understanding, a common doctrine—an alli- 
ance for peace, with the determination to 
go from mere tolerance, that has marked 
the relations between Latin America and 
the United States, to the formulation of a 


new scheme of open, constructive, and 
fruitful cooperation. 

This new treatment, this alliance for 
peace, will not only improve economic rela- 
tions in the hemisphere, but it will also 
mean the adoption of political objectives to 
defend democracy, which is the great spirit- 
ual value of American civilization. This con- 
sensus would allow us to strengthen the 
hemisphere’s political institutions, would 
enhance the likelihood of peace and the 
possibilities of an enduring economic 
growth. 

Finally, Mr. President and members of 
the Cabinet, it is not altogether possible in 
these brief remarks to bring out the signifi- 
cance that I assign to this historic visit to 
the United States, which has had a very 
tight schedule, as you know. I have made 
known to the authorities, candidly and 
without subterfuges, the totality of my ideas 
on issues which are of interest to us both. 

I have been heard with attention and re- 
spect as befits the tradition of freedom and 
democracy of this great nation. I am 
pleased to state that it has been so and that 
I hope that my views and remarks will 
create a greater climate of understanding 
between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica—this vast, beautiful, and dynamic sub- 
continent that cherishes freedom and un- 
derstands that to maintain and strengthen 
it, we need justice, and we need develop- 
ment. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:25 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. President Betancur spoke 
in Spanish, and his remarks were translated 
by an interpreter. 

Earlier, the two Presidents met in the 
Oval Office and then attended a luncheon 
in the Residence. 


Meeting With President Belisario 
Betancur Cuartas of Colombia 





Joint U.S.-Colombia Statement on Narcotics. 
April 4, 1985 





During our meeting today, we discussed 
the drug scourge which afflicts both our na- 
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tions, the Hemisphere at large, and man- 
kind generally. We reviewed the measures 
our two nations are taking and will take, 
separately and together, to combat the pro- 
duction, trafficking, demand and use of illic- 
it narcotics. 


Our nations recognize the terrible effect 
drug abuse has on the health and well-being 
of individual users, as well as more general- 
ly on the economies and public morality of 
both societies. It is especially deplorable 
when the drug poisons are found among 
the young and even small children. 


Drug trafficking is a criminal activity that 
has no frontiers and can only be controlled 
by a combined effort of all countries in- 
volved. We have shared our concern that 
the financial power resulting from the enor- 
mous profits of illicit narcotics trade poses a 
terrible threat to democracy in the Ameri- 
cas. Our mutual dedication to the anti-nar- 
cotics struggle is an integral part of the 
close relations that exist between our two 
nations. We both see a vital need to enlist 
the cooperation of other governments in 
this intensified effort. 


We understand that the gravity of the 
problem is a consequence of both illegal 
production and distribution of drugs as well 
as growing demand. We also understand 
these factors are closely related and all ef- 
forts to suppress one without at the same 
time taking equally vigorous actions against 
the other will be fruitless. For these rea- 
sons, each government is prepared to 
assume its responsibilities, eliminating both 
illegal production and drug abuse. 


The United States recognizes the effort, 
the commitment of resources and the sacri- 
fices that Colombia has made in destroying 
crops and laboratories, seizing shipments 
and bringing suspected drug traffickers to 
justice, including the extradition of traffick- 
ers accused of narcotics crimes in the 
United States. For the United States’ part, 
enforcement activities are increasing and 
prevention and education programs are 
having positive results in reducing drug 
abuse. 


We are in entire agreement on the need 
to continue these intensified efforts and to 
ensure the closest possible collaboration in 
the war against narcotics. Both nations reaf- 
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firm respect for our mutual legal obligations 
to extradite traffickers under our existing 
treaty, and will remain in close contact to 
periodically examine and improve the 
framework of our legal and law enforce- 
ment cooperation as necessary to adapt to 
changing conditions as we learn from our 
experiences. 

We have noted with satisfaction the be- 
ginning of new areas of cooperation against 
narcotics. Mrs. Reagan and Mrs. Betancur, 
who met earlier today at the White House, 
look forward to their meeting at the First 
Ladies’ Conference on Drug Abuse, which 
will be held in Washington on April 24th. 
We are confident those meetings, in which 
they will play leading roles, will have a last- 
ing impact. 

Colombia renews the commitment to 
fight against drug trafficking at all levels in 
order to destroy the crops, the laboratories 
where drugs are processed, to interrupt the 
transportation to the U.S. market and to see 
that those responsible for the trafficking are 
severely punished. The United States com- 
mits itself to increasing its efforts to dimin- 
ish use and demand of drugs, destroy crops 
and to strengthen its support for the war 
against narcotics. 

The cost of success in the past has been 
high. It has included the life of a Colombian 
Cabinet Minister, Rodrigo Lara Bonilla, and 
law enforcement officers from both coun- 
tries. We cannot allow such sacrifices to 
have been in vain. We pledge to each other 
to revitalize and intensify our efforts to de- 
stroy the trafficking network. Our decision 
is irreversible, our dedication total. Nothing 
will deter us from this fight. 


Ronald Reagan 
Belisario Betancur 


Central American Peace Proposal 





Remarks Announcing the Proposal. 
April 4, 1985 





The President. Good afternoon, and for 
those of the Christian and Jewish faiths, this 


is the eve of the most holy season, and it’s a 
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season for peace and a season for all people 
of good will to strive together for peace. 


I want to announce today a proposal for - 


peace in Central America that can enable 
liberty and democracy to prevail in this 
troubled region and that can protect the 
security of our own borders, economy, and 
people. 

On March Ist in San José, Costa Rica, the 
leaders of the Nicaraguan democratic resist- 
ance met with a broad coalition of other 
exiled Nicaraguan democrats. They agreed 
upon and signed an historic proposal to re- 
store peace and democracy in their coun- 
try. The members of the democractic resist- 
ance offered a cease-fire in return for an 
agreement by the Nicaraguan regime to 
begin a dialog, mediated by the Bishops 
Conference of the Roman Catholic Church, 
with the goal of restoring democracy 
through honest elections. To date the Nica- 
raguan regime has refused this offer. 

The Central American countries, includ- 
ing Nicaragua, have agreed that internal 
reconciliation is indispensable to regional 
neace. But we know that, unlike President 
Duarte of El Salvador, who seeks a dialog 
with his opponents, the Communists in 
Nicaragua have turned, at least up until 
now, a cold shoulder to appeals for national 
reconciliation from the Pope and the Nica- 
raguan bishops. And we know that without 
incentives, none of this will change. 

For these reasons, great numbers of Nica- 
raguans are demanding change and taking 
up arms to fight for the stolen promise of 
freedom and democracy. Over 15,000 farm- 
ers, small merchants, whites, blacks, and 
Miskito Indians have united to struggle for 
a true democracy. 

We supported democracy in Nicaragua 
before, and we support democracy today. 
We supported _ national reconciliation 
before, and we support it today. We believe 
that democracy deserves as much support 
in Nicaragua as it has received in El] Salva- 
dor. And we’re proud of the help that 
we've given to El Salvador. 

You may recall that in 1981 we were told 
that the Communist guerrillas were mount- 
ing a final offensive, the government had 
no chance, and our approach would lead to 
greater American involvement. Well, our 
critics were wrong; democracy and freedom 
are winning in El Salvador. President 


Duarte is pulling his country together and 
enjoys wide support from the people. And 
all of this with America’s help kept strictly 
limited. 

The formula that worked in El Salvador— 
support for democracy, self-defense, eco- 
nomic development, and dialog—will work 
for the entire region. And we couldn’t have 
accomplished this without bipartisan sup- 
port in Congress, backed up by the National 
Bipartisan Commission on Central America, 
headed by Henry Kissinger. And that’s why, 
after months of consulting with congression- 
al leaders and listening carefully to their 
concerns, I am making the following pro- 
posal: I’m calling upon both sides to lay 
down their arms and accept the offer of 
church-mediated talks on internationally su- 
pervised elections and an end to the repres- 
sion now in place against the church, the 
press, and individual rights. 

To the members of the democratic resist- 
ance, I ask them to extend their offer of a 
cease-fire until June Ist. 

To the Congress, I ask for immediate re- 
lease of the $14 million already appropri- 
ated. While the cease-fire offer is on the 
table, I pledge these funds will not be used 
for arms or munitions. These funds will be 
use for food, clothing, and medicine and 
other support for survival. The democratic 
opposition cannot be a partner in negotia- 
tions without these basic necessities. 

If the Sandinistas accept this peace offer, 
I will keep my funding restrictions in effect. 
But peace negotiations must not become a 
cover for deception and delay. If there is no 
agreement after 60 days of negotiations, I 
will lift these restrictions, unless both sides 
ask me not to. 


I want to emphasize that consistent with 
the 21 goals of the Contadoran process, the 
United States continues to seek: One, Nicar- 
agua’s implementation of its commitment to 
democracy made to the Organization of 
American States; two, an end to Nicaragua’s 
aggression against its neighbors; three, a re- 
moval of the thousands of Soviet bloc, 
Cuban, PLO, Libyan, and other military 
and security personnel; and four, a return 
of the Nicaraguan military to a level of 
parity with their neighbors. 
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Now, later today I will be meeting with 
Arturo Cruz, Adolpho Calero, and Alfonso 
Robelo to discuss my proposal. 

Democracy is the road to peace. But if 
we abandon the brave members of the 
democratic resistance, we will also remove 
all constraints on the Communists. 

Democracy can succeed in Central Amer- 
ica. But Congress must release the funds 
that can create incentives for dialog and 
peace. If we provide too little help, our 
choice will be a Communist Central Amer- 
ica with Communist subversion spreading 
southward and northward. We face the risk 
that a hundred million people, from 
Panama to our open southern border, could 
come under the control of pro-Soviet re- 
gimes and threaten the United States with 
violence, economic chaos, and a human 
tidal wave of refugees. 

Central America is not condemned to 
that dark future of endless violence. If the 
United States meets its obligations to help 
those now striving for democracy, they can 
create a bright future in which peace for all 
Americans will be secure. 

So, in the spirit of Easter, let us make this 
so. I look forward to working with the Con- 
gress on this important matter in the 
coming weeks. 

Q. What’s the incentive for the Nicara- 
guan Government, Mr. President? 

The President. Well, to end the bloodshed 
that is going on, to end the great economic 
crisis that is growing evermore worse in 
their country because of what they’ve done. 

Q. Mr. President, Tip O’Neill ! says that 
this is a dirty trick, that you’re trying to 
hoodwink the American public into think- 
ing that it is humanitarian aid, but it really 
is a secret plan to proceed militarily. 

The President. Well, 1 don’t think he’s 
heard this particular plan yet. There’s been 
consultations, but if he’s calling this a dirty 
trick, he’s got a funny definition of dirty 
tricks. 

Q. Mr. President, if Congress should turn 
you down—— 

Q. What makes you think that this will 
make Congress more likely—— 

Q. Go ahead, Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, 
NBC News]. 


1 Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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Q. —— to accept your aid? 

The President. Well, because Congress, in 
all of their efforts to hinder our continued 
aid to the contras and to democracy down 
there, have emphasized the need for a 
peaceful and political solution and a solu- 
tion of the kind we’ve talked about here 
that would result from discussion between 
the parties. 

Q. Mr. President, would you ask—— 

Q. Mr. President, you’ve made it plain 
that the $14 million, you think, is essential. 
But if Congress should turn you down, will 
you look for some other avenue to help the 
contras, some other way to continue your 
desire to see a restructuring of the Nicara- 
guan Government? 

The President. Well, we're not going to 
quit and walk away from them no matter 
what happens. 

Q. Would you contemplate any military 
action against Nicaragua? You seem to be 
offering either/or, and the threat is the $14 
million. Is that really enough to overthrow 
the Nicaraguan Government? 

The President. It isn’t a case of over- 
throwing, it is a case of returning to the 
goals of the revolution that both the contras 
and the Sandinistas fought for. And as far as 
our making war or anything, that has never 
been our intention. And we’ve repeated 
that over and over again. 

Q. Mr. President, if there is a cease-fire 
and there are talks but they don’t produce 
anything, what does the $14 million go for, 
then? Is that to purchase weapons for the 
contras? 

The President. 1 said after 60 days, if no 
agreement can be reached and unless both 
sides ask us to continue the same process, 
then, I would think that we could use that 
$14 million to help the contras in any way. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. [Inaudible|—was operated on today 
for the fifth time—— 

The President. What's that? 

Q. President Neves of Brazil was operat- 
ed on today for the fifth time. And the 
reports of his health are not very hopeful. 
Do you have any comment on that? 

The President. I'm having a little trouble 
because I ran out of a battery. [Laughter] 

Q. The President of Brazil is—— 
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The President. 
Brazil. 

Q. He’s been operated on for the fifth 
time. 

The President. Oh, oh, I’m sorry I— 

Q. Do you have any comment about that? 

The President.——I certainly don’t want 
to—yes, I do. I think that this was a great 
forward step for Brazil. And all we can do is 
hope and pray for his well-being. 

Q. Mr. President, in what way will consist 
the help that you’re going to give to the 
Colombian Government to proceed the 
fight against the narco traffic? 

The President. Oh, we're in great agree- 
ment. And we’re greatly admiring of what 
has been accomplished there and what the 
President has done. And in our talks today 
we made agreement. In fact, there will be a 
statement released on the subject of narcot- 
ics alone that we discussed today. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. You have been agreed with him about 
that narco trafficP Are you going to take 
some new action with the Contadora 
group? 

The President. We agree with him, and 
he agrees with us. Well, we both are togeth- 
er.on the fact that not only must we contin- 
ue the program that he has started with 
regard to intercepting and preventing the 
shipment of drugs but also here where the 
largest market is, that we continue our ef- 
forts to take the customers away from the 
drugs, which must complement the efforts 
to take the drugs away from the customers. 

Q. Mr. President, in your peace offer, is it 
conditioned on withdrawal of Soviet-Cuban- 
PLO advisers from Nicaragua or only talks 
and the end of repression? 

The President. No. We think that this is 
part of the agreement that must be 
reached. We said these are the points that 
were made also by the contras, that they 
must stop being a threat to their neighbors, 
get the foreign forces out, and return to the 
democratic goals which they, themselves, 
told the Organization of American States 
was what they were fighting the revolution 
for. 

Q. Mr. President, are the contras aware 
of this proposal of yours? Have you gone 
over this with them or with their leaders 
before 


Oh, the President of 


The President. We are just in the process 
of notifying people of this. You’re among 
the first to hear. 

Q. Mr. President, the Sandinistas have al- 
ready turned down the San José offer from 
the contras. What makes you think that 
they would accept this? 

The President. Because I think there are 
other things that are involved here. I don’t 
think that they want to be alone completely 
in the Americas with all of their neighbors 
on the other side. And we believe that we'll 
have the support of the Contadoras on this. 
And we think, as I say, they are having 
great problems as these hostilities go on. 

Now, no, you. 

Q. Mr. President, even though—— 

Mr. Speakes.? Let’s let this be the last 
question, please. 

Q. ——you will stipulate that the $14 mil- 
lion will not go for weapons and ammuni- 
tion, but will go for humanitarian aid-—— 

The President. That’s right. 

Q. ——will not that money then free the 
contras to use the money that they have 
been using for food to buy weapons? And 
then isn’t the bottom line still the same? 

The President. Well, | have a feeling that 
they are not well fixed enough to provide 
any of these things for themselves. And this, 
again, is one of the things that we have 
offered, that this will be used for that pur- 
pose for as long as they’re negotiating to try 
and have a peaceful settlement. 

Q. But they are now somehow managing 
to survive; I mean, they’re getting food and 
that sort of thing. So, If you give the money 
for food, can they not then use the money 
they’re now using for food and buy weap- 
ons? 

The President. Well, let me say I think 
that they are close to desperate straits. But 
I’m going to leave here now because I’m 
going to be seeing you later in the day-—— 

Q. Got a budget? 

Q. Have you got a budget agreement? 

The President. Wait a minute. And is Bud 
here? I’m going to—— 

Mr. Speakes. Bud’s here and ready. 

The President. There’s—— 

Q. No, not Bud, budget. 


2 Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President. 
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Q. You got a budget agreement? Budget 
agreement. 

Q. Budget. 

Q. One more question, if you get this 
would you agree to bring home all of our 
troops from all of the countries in Central 
America? 

The President. Well, the only troops that 
we have down there now are troops that 
are on various maneuvers and training exer- 
cises. 

Q. That’s right. That’s right. But they are 
in danger, especially some that have just 
gone down there to Honduras—— 

The President. No. 

Q. ——with their flack jackets and ammu- 
nition. And they know they’re in danger. 

The President. No, they’re—— 

Q. There are men and women down 
there, sir, who are in danger. Will you 
promise to bring them all home? 

The President. If you'll look back through 
history, you'll find out that we traditionally 
have used among our neighbors for jungle 
training exercises of this kind. And they’re 
not—as some loud voices up on the Hill 
have said—they’re not down there as a 
threat to anyone. They’re down there as 
we're training new enlistees in our Army, 
to have a well-trained military that can 
fight any place that might be required. And 
this has been done in Honduras repeatedly 
before. And that’s all it is. So, we don’t have 
any occupying forces down there. We’ve 
got 55 advisers—I think the number still 
remains—in E] Salvador. 

Q. When they left the other day to go 
down there—another contingent of them, 
especially from Texas—they said on the way 
they knew there was recent events that 
made it much more dangerous, and their 
lives were at stake. And they took their 
ammunition and their—other preparations. 

The President. Well, that sounds like the 
kind of scuttlebutt you hear when enlisted 
men start talking among themselves. 

Q. Well, these were officers—— 

The President. Officers do it. 

Q. Have you got a 

Q. How about the budget, sir? 

Q. Got a budget agreement? 

The President. What? 

Q. What about the budget? 

Q. You’ve given—— 
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The President. Later on today someone 
will be talking to you about that. 

Q. You’ve given on defense, haven’t you, 
sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. You’ve given a little bit on defense. 

The President. You'll hear all about it 
later this afternoon. 

Q. You’re going to cut the Social Security 
COLA’s down a little bit, too, aren’t you, 
sir? 

The President. But right now—Bud, will 
you get up there—{laughter|—and put 
them back in line? You were a marine once. 

Q. You’re going to cut the Social Security 
COLA’s a little bit, aren’t you, sir? 

The President. You'll hear everything at 4 
o'clock. 

Q. Do you think the Sandinistas will cry 
“Uncle”? 


Note: The President spoke at 3:07 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. Following the President’s 
remarks, Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs Robert C. McFarlane 
answered reporters’ questions. 


United States Military Academy 





Appointment of Clyde H. Slease as a 
Member of the Board of Visitors. 
April 4, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Clyde H. Slease to be a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Military Academy for a term 
expiring December 30, 1987. This is a reap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Slease is counsel to the law firm of 
Watt, Tieder, Killian and Hoffer in Vienna, 
VA. He was labor counsel, assistant to the 
president, and vice president and general 
counsel of the Dravo Corp. in Pittsburgh, 
PA, in 1948-1978. He was an attorney with 
the firm of Paul, Lawrence & Wills in 
1946-1948. 

He graduated from Haverford College 
(B.S., 1938) and the University of Pittsburgh 
(J.D., LL.B., 1941). He is married, has two 
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children, and resides in Edgewater, MD. He 
was born July 26, 1916, in Hackensack, NJ. 


National Weather Satellite Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5314. April 4, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The United States’ weather satellites have 
tracked the Earth’s weather since April 1, 
1960, and have brought unique benefits to 
the American people and to the world. 

Weather satellites have proven exception- 
ally valuable in detecting, monitoring, and 
giving early warning of hurricanes, severe 
storms, flash floods, and other life-threaten- 
ing natural hazards, on a local, national, and 
international basis. 

The international weather _ satellite 
search-and-rescue program has saved over 
three hundred lives since 1982. The 
achievements of the scientific and aero- 
space communities in developing weather 
satellites have contributed significantly to 
the United States’ leadership in satellite 
technology, international cooperation in 
space, and an integrated global weather 
forecasting system. 

Weather satellites have evolved into envi- 
ronmental satellites that also monitor snow 
and ice cover, forest damage, vegetation, 
forest fires, volcanic eruptions, sea surface 
temperatures, and ocean currents. 

Environmental satellite data are used for 
research and for commercial purposes in 
meteorology, hydrology, agriculture, ocean- 
ography, forestry, and fisheries. The United 
States’ prestige is enhanced by the direct 
dissemination of environmental satellite 
data to more than one hundred and twenty 
countries. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has been the world leader in 
the development of experimental and pro- 
totypical weather and environmental satel- 
lites. The National Oceanic and Atmospher- 
ic Administration of the Department of 
Commerce has demonstrated outstanding 
leadership in the management of operation- 


al weather and environmental satellite sys- 
tems and programs. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
62, has designated the week of March 31, 
1985 through April 6, 1985, as “National 
Weather Satellite Week,” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning March 
31, 1985 through April 6, 1985, as National 
Weather Satellite Week. In recognition of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of weather sat- 
ellites, I call upon the people of the United 
States to observe such week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 4th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-five, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:45 a.m., April 5, 1985] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was te- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 5. 


National Child Abuse Prevention 
Month, 1985 





Proclamation 5315. April 4, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


There is no more important test of a soci- 
ety than how it treats its children. Children 
are not only a joy to the parents who raise 
them; they also represent a society’s future. 
It is imperative for American society to pro- 
tect its children and nurture them. 

More and more Americans are turning 
once again to strong and loving families as 
the best way to provide a nurturing envi- 
ronment for children. This is as it should be, 
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but there are still many indications that we 
must do more to protect our children and 
show that we love each and every one of 
them. One of the most disturbing of these 
indications is the fact that more than 1.5 
million children will be reported to local 
child protective agencies this year as sus- 
pected victims of child abuse or neglect. As 
a direct result of their maltreatment, many 
of these children will suffer diminished op- 
portunity to develop physically, intellectual- 
ly, emotionally, and socially, or to become 
fully contributing citizens. 

Their loss is our Nation’s loss. In the past 
decade, our knowledge of how to prevent 
and treat child abuse has grown substantial- 
ly. The most important thing we have 
learned is that the active involvement of 
neighbors and friends—indeed of everyone 
in a community—is the key to success. 
Community child protection agencies 
cannot do the job alone but must rely on 
neighbors, friends, teachers, relatives, doc- 
tors, and volunteers to provide critical sup- 
port, information, and guidance to families 
in which child maltreatment may occur. 

Beyond these efforts, we should all con- 


sider every day the kind of society we want 
to create. Problems such as child pornogra- 
phy, violence on television, teenage suicide, 
missing children, and child abuse are all re- 
lated to the strength or weakness of our 


society’s values. We should resolve to 
strengthen the fundamental values of family 
and community on which our Nation was 
founded and which can alone provide it 
with a good future for all our children. 

In recognition of our shared responsibility 
to reduce the occurrence of child abuse and 
neglect, the Congress, by House Joint Reso- 
lution 121, has designated the month of 
April 1985 as “National Child Abuse Pre- 
vention Month,” and has authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this period. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April 1985 as 
National Child Abuse Prevention Month. As 
we observe this time, let us all consider the 
wholesome and secure development of our 
children on whom we depend to advance 
our national character and values. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourth day of April, in the 
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year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:46 a.m., April 5, 1985] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 5. 


World Health Week and World Health 
Day, 1985 





Proclamation 5316. April 4, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


World Health Day, which marks the 
founding of the World Health Organization, 
serves to remind us that good health is a 
priceless commodity, which all the world’s 
people should have the opportunity to 
enjoy throughout their life span. 

The theme for World Health Day, 1985, 
“Healthy Youth: Our Best Resource,” is par- 
ticularly appropriate this year, which has 
been selected by the United Nations as 
International Youth Year. Today’s youth 
represent a tremendous potential for socie- 
ty. In all countries, rich and poor, this 
group is the healthiest age group of all and 
is far better educated than preceding gen- 
erations. They have survived the infectious 
diseases of childhood, such as measles, 
whooping cough, and polio. But they are 
also the most vulnerable to lifestyle prac- 
tices that threaten later adulthood—poor 
food habits, cigarette smoking, abuse of al- 
cohol and drugs, and inadequate exercise. It 
is our responsibility as parents and teachers 
to educate our youth on the importance of 
avoiding harmful drugs, practicing good 
safety measures, maintaining a proper diet, 
and getting regular exercise. 

Furthermore, on World Health Day, the 
United States is pleased to join its fellow 
members of the World Health Organization 
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in promoting healthy growth, and in pledg- 
ing our continued support for efforts to im- 
prove the health of people throughout the 
world. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
50, has designated the week of April 1 
through April 7, 1985 as “World Health 
Week” and designated April 7, 1985 as 
“World Health Day,” and authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of these events. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
1 through April 7, 1985, as World Health 
Week, and April 7, 1985 as World Health 
Day. I call upon all of the people of the 
United States to observe this week with ap- 
propriate programs, ceremonies, and activi- 
ties and by practicing the lifestyles that pro- 
mote good health. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:47 a.m., April 5, 1985] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 5. 


Education Day, U.S.A., 1985 
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By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In order to achieve its highest goals, edu- 
cation must be more than just a training in 
facts and figures, or even in basic skills, as 
important as they are. It must also include 
instruction in the deepest ethical values of 
our civilization. 

Very few Americans have done more to 
promote these ethical values as the basis of 


civilization than Rabbi Menachem Mendel 
Schneerson, the leader of the worldwide 
Lubavitch movement. The word “Luba- 
vitch” comes from the name of a Russian 
city and means city of love. That is very 
appropriate because, of all the ethical 
values which inform our civilization, none is 
more important than love—love of wisdom, 
love of our fellowman, and love of our Cre- 
ator. 


These are the values which Rabbi Mena- 
chem Mendel Schneerson exemplifies. And 
they are the values, with their roots in the 
Seven Noahide Laws, which have guided 
the Lubavitch movement throughout its 
history. They are the essence of education 
at its best, and we should be certain that we 
pass on this precious heritage to all young 
Americans. 


In recognition of Rabbi Schneerson’s con- 
tributions and in honor of his 83rd birthday, 
which falls this year on April 2, the Con- 
gress, by House Joint Resolution 186, has 
designated April 2, 1985, as “Education 
Day, U.S.A.” and authorized and requested 
the President to issue an appropriate proc- 
lamation in observance of this event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Tuesday, April 2, 1985, as 
Education Day, U.S.A., and I call upon the 
people of the United States, and in particu- 
lar our teachers and other educational lead- 
ers, to observe that day with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:48 a.m., April 5, 1985] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 5. 
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Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
April 5, 1985 





The President. | just came over because I 
had a question or two. [Laughter] 

Q. Ask. 

The President. No, we've had a good 
meeting, several of us here—the Senators 
with regard to the budget, and we’re very 
optimistic and hopeful. We think we have a 
very good plan. 

Social Security 

Q. Mr. President, the Democrats say that 
you have reneged on your promise not to 
touch Social Security. 

The President. Well, how is adding a 2- 
percent raise each year cutting it? 

Q. Well, they say, sir, that your position 
was that unless you were faced with an 
overwhelming mandate from Congress— 
your words—you weren’t going to do that. 
And they say that this group of small Re- 
publican leaders from the Senate is not a 
mandate. 

The President. No, they were talking 
about totally canceling it; that regardless of 
what inflation might be, that there would 
be no increases in the COLA—or no 
COLA’s at all. And we’re providing a guar- 
anteed—more than 6 percent, because it’s 
compounded over the 3-year period regard- 
less of what inflation is. 

Q. How are you going to try to sell your 
budget, sir? Are you going on television? 
Do you have a plan to personally partici- 
pate? 

The President. Oh, 1 think we'll use all 
the normal methods to tell the people 
about it, because I think the people are 
most interested in it. 

Q. Do you think the Democrats are going 
to beat up on you on that Social Security? 

The President. Well, if they do, they'll be 
lying in their teeth, as they did in 1982. 


Nicaragua 


Q. What about Nicaragua, sir? The Nica- 
raguan officials say that what your plan is, is 
basically a declaration of war. How would 
you respond to that? 

The President. Well, they were saying 
that before they even heard what the plan 
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was. I can understand it; they don’t want to 
give up the cushy spot that they’ve got 
right now. But we believe that the people 
of Nicaragua will be highly supportive of 
this because they still want the goals that 
they fought for in the revolution. 

Q. The people in Nicaragua, sir, don’t 
have much of a say in the government ac- 
cording to your view. 

The President. No. That’s one of the 
things we’re complaining about. We want 
them to have more of a say. 

Q. Well, is there any way you can get 
Ortega and the Nicaraguan Government to 
sit down, given what they’ve said today? 

The President. Well, I think when they 
see the Contadora process and neighboring 
countries all in support of this—and the 
contras are the ones who are willing to lay 
down their arms, to simply ask for the right 
to negotiate and discuss what kind of a gov- 
ernment this should be. 

It’s a curious thing that no one seems to 
have paid any attention that in El Salvador 
it was the democratic government, the 
elected government of the people, that 
asked the guerrillas there to lay down their 
arms, offered them amnesty and to talk 
about participating legitimately in the gov- 
ernment. And it was the guerrillas that re- 
fused. In the neighboring country of Nicara- 
gua, the contras—that some are calling the 
guerrillas and all, and I still say are freedom 
fighters—they were the ones that have 
made the offer to lay down their arms and 
enter into discussions about instituting de- 
mocracy. And it was the government of 
Nicaragua, a totalitarian government, that 
refused. 

Defense Spending 

Q. Mr. President, when Secretary Wein- 
berger and others and even words from you 
suggested that if you lowered your military 
request you would seriously begin to cut 
into the security of this country, why have 
you now agreed to lower your military re- 
quest? 

The President. Well, because we didn’t 
lower it to the point that had been suggest- 
ed by some. We've all been in agreement; 
yes, it is a compromise. There are things 
that I think were worthwhile that will not 
be done now for awhile—be delayed—but it 
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will be an increase, continuing increase, 
and no weapons systems will be slowed 
down or cut out of the military budget; so 
that we can honestly say that with this our 
national security capability has not been re- 
duced. 

Q. Well, is 3 percent now your bottom 
line, though? 

The President. Yep. 

Q. Not to go any further? 

The President. Nope. 


Federal Budget 


Q. How about the budget as a whole? 

Q. Well, you said that—— 

Q. Might there be more need for compro- 
mise yet, still, Mr. President? 

The President. Well, we’ve come up with 
more than $50 billion now in a reduction of 
the deficit with a budget, and we think that 
that’s what our target was, and this is what 
we'd like to have. 

Q. What did the Senators—— 

Q. ——chances are for a plan? 

Q. What did the Senators here tell you 
about your chances on the budget? 

The President. Well, we all know the 
same thing. We all agree; it’s going to be a 
fight. It’s been a fight since 1981. There are 
factions in there that just want to keep on 
spending in the Congress. 


Nicaragua 


Q. What are you going to do to sell your 
Nicaragua planP Do you have a speech 
while you’re out in California? 

The President. There haven’t been any 
plans on that yet. 

Q. The Nicaraguan Government has said 
no, sir. What now? 

The President. Well, I don’t think they’ve 
heard from everybody, and there are going 
to be people 
[At this point the President was interrupted 
by engine noise fror: Marine One. 

Thank you. [Laughter] 

The President. Their neighbors are going 
to begin leaning on them also. 

Q. Happy Easter! 

The President. Thank you. Happy Easter 
to all of you. 


Note: The exchange began at 9:28 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House as the 


President was leaving for a trip to Rancho 
del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Barbara, 
CA. 


African Famine Relief 





Statement on Signing H.R. 1239 Into Law. 
April 5, 1985 





Last January I announced the African 
hunger relief initiative, a program of action 
to provide over $1 billion to combat famine 
and malnutrition, which threaten the lives 
of over 14 million Africans. All Americans 
have been horrified at the unfolding human 
tragedy in Africa. The overwhelming re- 
sponse has been heartwarming and in the 
best tradition of American values and 
ideals. Through a community effort at all 
levels of American society, Americans have 
selflessly contributed resources, food, and 
their services to meet the needs of African 
famine victims. I am proud to say that 
America’s massive response has been suc- 
cessful in preventing millions of Africans 
from dying. 

Last month Vice President Bush visited 
Sudan, Niger, and Mali, three of the most 
seriously drought-affected countries, to 
study firsthand the dimensions of the 
famine problem, what we and other donors 
have been able to accomplish, and what still 
needs to be done. Though profoundly 
shocked by the degree of human suffering 
witnessed during the trip, the Vice Presi- 
dent did see signs of hope. He saw that the 
tremendous ar.ounts of U.S. food are 
indeed reaching famine victims with the 
help of private voluntary agencies and local 
governments. 

The U.S. response has been far larger and 
faster than that of any other nation or insti- 
tution. Yet, it is apparent to all that more 
needs to be done. This is the reason for the 
legislation that I submitted to Congress in 
January and have now signed. H.R. 1239 
makes available an additional $1 billion to 
meet Africa’s emergency needs—an amount 
which I should note substantially exceeds 
the administration’s current estimate of 
need. However, this bill, as I requested, 
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does support the U.S. objective of providing 
up to 50 percent of the emergency food aid 
requirements in Africa. Moreover, there is 
sufficient flexibility for the administration to 
ensure that all food aid is used effectively. 
Thus, I intend to abide by the intent of 
Congress in ensuring that all the food and 
funds that the United States provides are 
directed efficiently at meeting real needs 
and that aid will not exceed logistical capac- 
ities. Misuse of assistance is particularly un- 
acceptable when human lives are at stake. 
Moreover, as we continue to increase our 
shipments of food aid to those at risk in 
Africa, we also will continue to ensure that 
our aid does not provide a disincentive to 
increased local production that is critical to 
solving Africa’s food problem in the long 
term. We are confident that, together with 
contributions from other donor nations, we 
now have the resources to combat the im- 
mediate crisis and that as a result further 
millions of lives will be saved. 

I want to again thank the American 
people for their selfless outpouring of dona- 
tions. We have once again shown the world 
that individual caring and giving is an 
American way of life. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 1239 is Public Law 
98-10, approved April 4. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 31 
The President returned to the White 


House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


April 1 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 
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—Gaston J. Sigur, Jr., Special Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs, and Lionel Olmer, Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce for International 
Trade, to report on their recent trip to 
Japan to discuss the status of U.S.-Japan 
trade negotiations; 

—President Gaafar Mohamed Nimeiri of 
Sudan. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
farewell reception for U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations Jeane J. Kirkpatrick 
in the Roosevelt Room. 

The President transmitted a report to the 
Speaker of the House and the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
concerning the late transmittals of certain 
international agreements. 


April 2 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent received diplomatic credentials from 
Ambassador Nobuo Matsunaga of Japan. 

The President met in Room 450 of the 
Old Executive Office Building with the local 
and national leaders of the Associated Gener- 
al Contractors of America. 

The President hosted a reception for 
Presidential Trust members in the Resi- 
dence. 

In the evening, the President went to the 
Mayflower Hotel to attend the Republican 
Eagles dinner. 


April 3 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss the budget and tax 
reform; 

—Lord Carrington, Secretary-General of 
NATO; 

—Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., and Minor- 
ity Leader Robert H. Michel, to discuss 
the upcoming congressional trip to the 
Soviet Union. 


April 4 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 





—U.S. Ambassador to Japan Michael J. 
Mansfield, to discuss the current trade 
situation with Japan 

—Premier John W.D. Swan of Bermuda; 

—Jeff Keith, a cancer victim who com- 
pleted a coast-to-coast run from Boston, 
MA, to Los Angeles, CA, and the recipi- 
ent of an award from the American 
Cancer Society; 

—Arturo Cruz, Adolfo Calero, and Alfon- 
so Robelo, to discuss the President’s 
Central American peace proposal. 


April 5 

The President met at the White House 
with Senate Majority Leader Robert Dole 
and Senator Pete Domenici, to discuss the 
budget. 

Later in the morning, the President left 
the White House for a trip to his ranch in 
California. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 1 


Richard Thomas McCormack, 

of Pennsylvania, to be the Representative of 
the United States of America to the Organi- 
zation of American States, with the rank of 
Ambassador. 


Robert Dean Blackwill, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, for the rank of Ambassador during the 
tenure of his service as the Representative 
of the United States of America for Mutual 
and Balanced Force Reductions Negotia- 
tions. 


Kenneth F. Ripple, 
of Indiana, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Seventh Circuit, vice a new 
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position created by P.L. 98-353, approved 
July 10, 1984. 


Paul A. Adams, 

of Maryland, to be Inspector General, De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, vice Charles L. Dempsey, resigned. 


John D. Crawford, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Railroad 
Retirement Board for the term of 5 years 
from August 29, 1983, vice Earl Oliver, 
term expired. 


Submitted April 3 


Charles A. Gillespie, Jr., 

of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Colombia. 


Submitted April 4 


Onalee McGraw, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Council on Educational Research for a term 
expiring September 30, 1987 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Marian North Koonce, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Council on the Handicapped for a term 
expiring September 23, 1987 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Robert E. Rader, Jr., 

of Texas, to be a member of thc Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion for the term expiring April 27, 1991, 
vice Timothy F. Cleary, term expiring. 


Submitted April 5 


Sheldon J. Krys, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Trinidad and 
Tobago. 
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John C. Lawn, 

of Virginia, to be Administrator of Drug En- 
forcement, vice Francis M. Mullen, Jr., re- 
signed. 


John P. Moore, 

of Colorado, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Tenth Circuit, vice Robert H. 
MeWilliams, Jr., retired. 


Stanley Sporkin, 

of Maryland, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Columbia, vice 
June L. Green, retired. 


Herbert M. Rutherford III, 

of Virginia, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of Columbia for the term of 4 
years, vice James O. Golden. 


Edward A. Curran, 

of Maryland, to be Chairman of the Nation- 
al Endowment for the Humanities for a 
term of 4 years, vice William J. Bennett. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April I 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Kenneth F. Ripple to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Seventh 
Circuit 


Released April 3 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following the President’s 
meeting with the Republican congressional 
leadership on the budget and tax reform— 
by Senate Majority Leader Robert Dole and 
House Minority Leader Robert H. Michel 
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Checklist—Continued 
April 4 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on Central America—by 
Robert C. McFarlane, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs 


Statement: 

White House and Senate Republican leader- 
ship agreement on a budget reduction 
plan—by Donald T. Regan, Assistant to the 
President and Chief of Staff 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the budget—by Donald T. 
Regan, Assistant to the President and Chief 
of Staff 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the budget—by David A. 
Stockman, Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget 


Statement by the President: 
Central American peace proposal (as read 
to reporters in the Briefing Room) 


April 5 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Stanley Sporkin to be United 
States District Judge for the District of Co- 
lumbia 


Announcement: 
Nomination of John P. Moore to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Tenth Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Herbert M. Rutherford III to 
be United States Marshal for the District of 
Columbia 


Statement: 

Employment figures for March—by Larry 
M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secre- 
tary to the President 








Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 2 


S. 689 / Public Law 99-8 
African Famine Relief and Recovery Act of 
1985. 


Approved April 3 


HJ. Res. 134 / Public Law 99-9 

A joint resolution authorizing and request- 
ing the President to designate the week of 
March 10 through 16, 1985, as “National 
Employ-the-Older-Worker Week”. 


Approved April 4 


H.R. 1239 / Public Law 99-10 

An act making urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1985, for emergency famine relief 
and recovery in Africa, and for other pur- 
poses. 


SJ. Res. 79 / Public Law 99-11 
A joint resolution to- designate April 1985, 
as “Fair Housing Month”. 


S.J. Res. 62 / Public Law 99-12 

A joint resolution commemorating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of United States 
weather satellites. 


HJ. Res. 121 / Public Law 99-13 

A joint resolution to designate the month of 
April 1985 as “National Child Abuse Pre- 
vention Month”. 


H.J. Res. 160 / Pubsic Law 99-14 
A joint resolution designating March 22, 
1985, as “National Energy Education Day”. 


Approvw 
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ed April 4—Continued 

H.R. 1866 / Public Law 99-15 

An act to phase out the Federal supplemen- 
tal compensation program. 


SJ. Res. 50 / Public Law 99-16 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
April 1, 1985, through April 7, 1985, as 
“World Health Week”, and to designate 
April 7, 1985, as “World Health Day”. 


SJ. Res. 71 / Public Law 99-17 

A joint resolution to approve the obligation 
of funds made available by Public Law 98- 
473 for the procurement of MX missiles, 
subject to the enactment of a second joint 
resolution. 


H.J. Res. 181 / Public Law 99-18 

A joint resolution to approve the obligation 
and availability of prior year unobligated 
balances made available for fiscal year 1985 
for the procurement of additional oper- 
ational MX missiles. 


HJ. Res. 186 / Public Law 99-19 
A joint resolution designating April 2, 1985, 
as “Education Day, U.S.A.”. 





Editor’s Note 





The President was at Rancho del Cielo, his 
ranch near Santa Barbara, CA, on April 5, 
the closing date of this issue. He arrived at 
the ranch on April 5. Releases and an- 
nouncements released during his trip, but 
not received by the Office of the Federal 
Register in time for inclusion in this issue, 
will be printed next week. 
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